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Editorial, 


JOCULAR remark attributed to a Jew was, 
“Where do these Christians get all this money” 
that we take from them?” This question is 
now suggested in a different form, ‘Where did 
the people get all the money that they are now 

pouring out in an endless stream of bounty for suffering 
people, soldiers and civilians in all parts of the world?”’ 
In Massachusetts, and in less degree from all the 
States of the Union, the stream of benefactions flows 
on like the golden stream of Pactolus. Surely the over- 
rich will soon have disembarrassed themselves of their 
superfluous riches to such an extent that the envy of 
the discontented members of society will no longer be 
excited. What good fortune it was for every good cause 
in the world that great stores of wealth had been accumu- 
lated ready to meet all the demands of humanity and 
benevolence! In the old days, when every one was 
grabbing the new supplies of wealth, Rockefeller joined 
in the game as a master hand; but, long since reformed, 
his millions, mostly honestly earned, are now blessing 
the whole world. 


&* 


THERE are but few families above the middle grade of 
intelligence that have not some stake in the war. -If there 
are no men eligible for service in the field, there is always 
somebody, man or woman, who can take up a task that 
in some way helps the Government to carry on its mighty 
work. Every little helps. Even the pacifists are eager 
to do something useful which will lay no burden on their 
consciences; and once putting a hand to the plough, they 
find it difficult to draw a line which they will not pass. 
In the Civil War two Friends rode from Boston to Maine. 
One confessed that he had a burden on his conscience. 
He had oak timber that the Government wanted to buy. 
He feared that it would go into warships. His compan- 
ion withheld advice until they reached Portland. Then, 
rising to go out, he said, “Well, friend Benjamin,” if thee 
sells that timber to the Government, be sure it’s sound.” 


* 


THE address to the churches by the Council of the 
General Conference through its chairman, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, should not only be read from every 
pulpit, but it should be separately printed, and distributed, 


; Xs that every person in our congregations Waae the con- 
_ tinuance of the great war will have it for their private 


reading and pondering. ‘The last two paragraphs form 
such a climax as to rise out of the address in pre-eminence, 
and the last sentence marks an epoch in our interpreta- 


tion of Christianity and in our application of its central 


truth. ‘Those who say still, as Peter said, ‘‘ This shall 
not be unto thee, O Lord,” with reference to all who take 


_ on themselves suffering and death that the world may be 


delivered from oppression and fear, savor again of the 
things of men, not of God. What is any man advantaged, 
or any nation, to gain all that is in the world and lose 
self-respect, lose the soul of a man and of a nation? The 
great message of Jesus cannot be contained, as we have 
indolently assumed, in passive acquiescence. Its beatitude 
is sacrifice. 
&* 


CHILDREN are being born to-day, and every day, all 
over the world, most of them in lands not yet fully 
civilized. In our own country the majority of those 
who have children are not cultivated and intelligent. 
For those who are well born and well bred, and who, in 
lawful wedlock, have the opportunity andthe ability to 
generate offspring, no duty is more evident and impera- 
tive than that of fatherhood and motherhood, in order 


_ ethat a generation hence the law-givers and law-makers 


may be intelligent and well qualified to rule the land. 
Great opportunities await those who will come after us. 
Men will have new careers marked out for them, and 
women will find themselves facing new demands for 
service with greater freedom than they have hitherto 
known. The danger is that ignorant and selfish masses 
of men and women will use their power without discre- 
tion. They may be enlightened just enough to know 
their strength, with not moral insight enough to keep 
them in the line of progress. Africa alone will present 
a problem to tax all the wisdom of enlightened rulers 
and leaders of men. 
» 


“This is the women’s era. The 
war has pushed them to the front. They will never 
give up the lines of work it has forced them into.” The 
war means the making of great gains for the sex, both 
industrially and economically, here in America, as has 
already come about in France and England. ‘There is a 
stumbling-block, however, in the way to success. It is 
the ancient one of women themselves. ‘They must over- 
come their prejudice against women workers and recognize 
them as the equal of the men in skill and practice when 
the training and experience of both have been alike. This 
they have never done. A woman optician, a registered 


ON all sides it is said: 


_ optometrist and graduate of a recognized college of optom- 


etry, purposely prints her card and makes the sign on 
her door read as if she were a man, because of this feminine 
prejudice. A woman patient who by chance entered her 
office, recently, backed out at once, saying, ““No woman 
shall work on me.” Of a staff of trained pharmacists one 
isa man and two are women. Yet the feminine customer 
who enters while the man is out usually says, ‘‘ Nobody 
in?” ‘‘Don’t I count for any one?” replies his co-worker. 
We hope the young women growing up with the war will 
have faith in their sex. 
ad 


A way of doing things which provides the freest and 
easiest outlet for mind and will is often mistaken for 


genius when it takes literary form of exceptional merit.- 


But it is all of a piece with all kinds of expedients and 


habits that release mental. activity, and, even in matters - 
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purely Bliysienl:. clear away a "space for action. 
associations of the mind have a good deal to d 


free exercise, and when they are interrupted or > chaglie fie esl 
the machinery has to adjust itself to new gb ae 
therefore cannot turn, out the same product as under ae 
other conditions. Some persons express themselves 
readily in conversation who when they write a letter be- 
come stilted and stiff; others write fluently but in con- 
versation are reserved and tongue-tied. A.-man may not  ~— 
even be able to make his signature without histongueinhis == 
cheek. An author used to the pen might find his wings = = 8 
clipped in employing a typewriter. A notable case of the apr 
ouija-board as the open door of a talent needs no wonder- ‘x 
ful explanation. It is only one more open gate of mental = 
liberty. pas pA ‘ : 
Taking Up the Editorship. FF rte 
The dominant: feeling of the Editor as he enters his ~ ee 


office is a solemn responsibility to the Christian Register. 
For nearly one hundred years it has been the bearer of = 
a great tradition. The noble and prophetic souls who | 
through three generations have contributed light and . 
leading to its pages, and the brave and generous people eo 
who have sustained it unbrokenly, have handed down to 
their spiritual lineage a priceless possession. ‘The first 
requirement of any engagement which looks to the future 
is to turn intelligently to the past, for out of the past Tis 
comes all that men have and all that they are. The a 
wisdom of the Kegister throughout these historic years iNeed 
is attested now by the compulsions of the world war. . 


As the grim task comes nearer, differences and divisions = 
in humankind seem worse than futile. With great — Sea 
duties of the hour crying for performance as by one mind ~~ 
and hand, with the bodies and souls of millions of men in fae 


anguish for a healing and loving God, the leaders of 
spiritual forces on the battlefields have come back to 
elemental unities. It could not be otherwise. What 
is done in behalf of nine-tenths of the people of the world 
now, that from the beginning has been declared for all . 
men in these pages. The world says the Register was = 
right. ne 
That the present generation will maintain the tradition 
is not for one moment doubted by the new editorship. 
The centre and soul of the paper will be, as always, re- Pe 
ligious. ‘To this practical end the skill and energy of our i 
day will be devoted. As a Christian leader has said: 
“Our faculties of belief were not primarily given to us to. ; 
make orthodoxies and heresies withal; they were given Te 
us to live by.” Religion is “the first thing and the last Mae? 
thing,” and the Christian religion is the supreme expres- 
sion of the life of God in the soul of man. To regard 
the incurable spiritual hunger of people is the chief aim 
of the Kegister. To make every page of the paper enlarge 
and enrich life, by means of insights and sympathies as 
deep and wide as the mind and heart can reach, free from “5 
cant, unreality, and overmuch abstraction, ” at Ass 
required in always growing measure. ‘The true prepara- 
tion for the conduct of the office is a matter of religion — 
rather than of journalism. ‘That is a significant remark 
of a man called from the pulpit to the theological chair, = 
When he was congratulated by a group of friends, he Pie! 
said, “I am not stepping up; I am stepping down.” ee 
To go from the pastorate to the editorship widens a 
office, but it does not upset fixed values. Everybo 
knows the main work is done by the pastors and the pe 
of the churches. As Herbert Hoover said recently, 1 
churches are the first resource in every great trial 
are first always. Upon them the Kegiste 
What they think, what they hope and pray fe 
do and give, makes a record of the kingdom « 
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ae ae ; these things the 

. and quickening. — 

£68 are considerations ofa tectinied!- nature. This is 
y a weekly religious newspaper. It will publish the thought, 
2 me e activities, the plans, the aspirations of people, and 
erpret them while they are fresh and warm with life. 

ecially is'it desired that ideas which stick in the mind 

and mean something, and works which count, come into 
these columns continually. 
_ The Register belongs to the continent. Indeed, in a 
ag day. when world-mindedness is growing rapidly, boun- 
___ daries and sections of every sort fade out. In this spirit 
we shall win the war. We shall come to a peace like 

_ which never man dreamed of except the Prince of Peace. 
_ The true ideal, of course, is not peace, but that which 
ends to peace, namely, “human liberty, justice, and the 
honorable conduct of an orderly and humane society.” 
_ Phese things must be restored and secured. To this 
_ issue the ecm peculiarly owes its allegiance. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH. 
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al Questions. 


r “What shall the end of these things be?’’ ‘The liter- 
eo alists who find words of prophecy waiting for fulfilment in 
b> our time, and who believe that prophecy divinely inspired 
___ is. coming to fulfilment in the events of the great war, find 
- abundant food for thought in such a book as that ascribed 
to the Prophet Daniel. They think the last chapter of 
that interesting book especially applicable to and de- 
__ scriptive of the events and conditions of our own time. 
‘We read, “‘There shall be a time of trouble, such as 
“never was since there was a nation.” Also, “Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” As 
an issue of the general distress we read also, “They that 
‘be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
2 me for ever and ever.’ 
es zd _A notable feature of the ancient Hebrew prophecies 
aes eee ‘that, no matter how fierce the denunciation of the 
ie “wicked and invocations of divine wrath upon Israel, 
ve aoe or in rebellion against Jehovah and his holy 
- laws, the prophecies always ring out at the end in strains 
_ of triumphant trust and predictions of final prosperity 
: for the chosen people. Pessimism of the blackest dye is 
lways followed by optimism of the most triumphant 
te Gott: The Lord reigns and therefore in the end he will 
compel obedience and respect for his holy law. 
4 mats Insofar as is possible for us with our Occidental common 
3 mre -and literal interpretation of the facts of life, it 
_ would | be well for us to follow the example of prophetic 
i te _ souls and see in the present distress of nations an interrup- 
; tion, but not an abolition of the divine laws by which 
coe and all worlds are governed. No strange thing 
: ened to us at the present time. When we read 
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at oe to portend the destruction of what little had 
lmao Laos but it was not he tyrant on aie 


om oad ‘think of Jehovah standing over that 


it; but no one who is imbued with the best 
th ought can fail to see in the processes of what 
ition a tendency, an impulse, and something 
running through the process of the ages, 
ditions which attend the upspringing 

it more and ae more easy for 
survive and good things to flourish. 
e end en these ~ be?” In par- 


Nova Scotia and hurling one disaster after _ 


ticidlar; no one knows; in deuce Bohne aly. believe — ; 
and trust that out of the furnace of trialthat whichisgood 
and beautiful, like silver well refined, will come forth to try, 
shine as the stars for ever and ever. Already we see some. fz3 
of the manifest gains in the new direction given to the 
efforts of the captains of industry. Five years ago they 
were planning to make money and more money continually. 
To-day the same men are planning with all their trained 
sagacity to see how far money can be made to go and what — 
good work it may bring to bear upon the needs of the 
nation and its defenders. S. 

We have long known that money—capital, so-called— ¢ 
was power condensed and imprisoned, that let loose it 
could build up or destroy. Now we are learning that the 
money controlled by rich men and women can be trans- 
lated into forms of blessing unthought of before. When 
some of the richest and most powerful of the money 
kings enter the service of the General Government at a 
salary of one dollar a year, something new and surprising 
has happened. Before such a fact the petty quarrels 
between capital and labor sink into insignificance. The 
wisdom gained in the strife of nations will be turned back 
into common life and purge our industries of the greed of 
the prosperous and the envy of the poor. 

Literature and the fine arts will suffer from no long | 
eclipse when the war cloud passes. ‘They will find new 
subjects and new inspirations in the awakening of the 
nations to their higher needs and consolations. Riotous 
living there will be,—it always follows emancipation 
from the stress and peril of war; but it will not be the rs 
dominant note in any civilized community. The heathen c=3 
will rage, no doubt, and the depths will be stirred, bringing . 7 
up mire and dirt; but the tides keep the ocean sweet, and 
running water purifies itself. 

Our domestic speaks of “the dark days of Christmas” 
with no subtle intention, and yet it was true that the 
early days were dark with foreboding. ‘The infant child _ * 
upon whose life hung the fortunes of the Christian world 
was saved only by flight, and Herod on the throne repre- 
sented the power dominant in the world ‘when the Son of 
Man was born. Which was it to be, Herod or Christ? 
Let the Christian ages answer. 

Luxury sometimes accompanies the birth and training 
of the good and great, but more often adversity presides, 
and the manger, not the golden cradle, is the birthplace 
of the child born into the higher life. In the front ranks 
of our scholars and benefactors in the last fifty years we 
may count half a dozen foundlings of unlawful origin. 
Surely good comes out of evil. 


The Support of the “ Register.” 


It is to be hoped that every subscriber to the Register 
has read the article by Dr. Eliot on page 4 of last week’s 
paper. If any one missed it, or in the hurry of the mo- 
ment merely glanced at it, that person is hereby adjured 
to find the paper at once and give full attention to that 
part of it. The ideals of the new management are there 
admirably stated, and the duty of every friend of the 
Register is convincingly set forth. 

Some response to the appeal of the trustees for contribu- 
tions to enable them to carry out plans for the improve- 
ment of the paper has already been made, and to those 
who have given so promptly we owe most hearty thanks; 
but not enough money has been received to furnish 
adequate evidence of the disposition of Unitarians 
generally with regard to this project. 

Nothing worth while can be done without the help and 
co-operation of all those who believe in giving the Register 
a ee support. How many are there of these 


err sy. me 


friends, scat what are they willing’ to dot to back up their 
belief? They who reply to the published appeal of the 
- trustees will save a great deal. of labor and postage that 
would be consumed in the hunt for them we should other- 
wise be forced to make. Contributions should be sent 
to Mr. Isaac Sprague, 35 Federal Street, Boston. 
. Howarp N. Brown, 
President. 


Addressing God. 


A recent number of the Revue Chrétienne brings intelli- 

gence of a controversy in which French ecclesiastical circles 
have been finding some relief from constant preoccupation 
with the war. It seems that in the French form of the 
Lord’s Prayer, indeed in prayers in the vernacular gen- 
erally, the Roman Catholics address the Deity as “you,” 
while the Protestants, like the Christians of most other 
countries, retain the “thou” of the Biblical text. Be- 
cause of this usage, the Catholics have reproached the 
Protestants for their familiarity and lack of reverence in 
prayer; with the inevitable indignant denial of this charge 
on the part of the Protestants, we have the elements of a 
very diverting little controversy. The Catholic points 
out that the French ‘‘thou’”’ is used to children and ser- 
vants, to’ those beneath one in rank, to those to whom there 
is no obligation of politeness and respect, while “you” is 
the language of respectful address to one’s superiors. 
The Protestant reply is obvious: ‘‘Thou”’ is the term of 
intimacy and affection, the language of child to father; 
““you”’ is reserved for the stranger and the outsiders be- 
tween whom and one’s self exists a barrier. 
- So far, the Protestants would seem to have it. The 
writer in the Revue proceeds, however, to add a further 
argument, of peculiar interest.~ ‘““You”’ is a plural pro- 
noun, and is flatteringly used to persons whom we wish 
to honor, with the subtle suggestion that they are double 
or multiple personalities, at least in worth and importance; 
but it is out of place in addressing God, since God is one, 
and we may not tamper with the unity of his being. Jesus, 
when he spoke the prayer to his disciples in his native 
Aramaic, said ‘‘thou,’’ out of his native monotheistic 
consciousness. ‘‘ Had he employed the plural, one might 
argue that he was addressing the prayer to the Trinity, 
but the Trinity was not formulated until some centuries 
after his death!”’ 

In English the question does not arise in the same form, 
since ‘‘thou’”’ and cognate forms have everywhere disap- 
peared save in the language of religion and of, poetry. 
We have kept them as the usage of prayer very largely 
through more or less conscious imitation of the Biblical 
language. Occasionally there arises among us a writer 
or speaker who feels that our speech to God would have a 
reality now lacking if couched in the idiom of our speech to 
one another. 
true. Very vivid among the war poems are those lines 
beginning— 

fe “We had forgotten You—or very nearly— 

You did not seem to touch us very nearly,’ — 
though these are, to be sure, addressed to Jesus. 
proposition has even been made to retranslate the 
Bible into the modern idiom, thus: ‘‘Lord, you have been 
our dwelling-place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever you had formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
you are God.” 

No, we shall not doit. Reverence lies in associations. 
To all the world besides we may address the civil “you” 
to our God and Father we shall continue to speak with 
the tender and intimate ‘‘thou,” reserved henceforth for 
him alone. . 
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In isolated cases this may very likely be 
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Current Copies, i eae corgi an rape 
Waite energetic efforts. were being thet at Washington Savi st 
and at the capitals of all the great Powers of the Entente es 
to continue the war.with greater energy than ever, the 
subject of peace was once more brought to universal _ iS 
attention at the beginning of the week by the utterance = 
of Premier Lloyd George before the labor bodies'of 
England on the preceding Saturday. TheBritish Premier, = = 
speaking on the text furnished by the terms of peace 
outlined by the Central Powers at the conference with the - 
Russian delegates on Christmas Day, reiterated Presi- 
dent Wilson’s declarations that the purpose of the Entente = = 
is not to dismember empires, but to vindicate the law of ot 
nations and make permanent peace possible. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, indicated the intention of Great Britain > 
to support the demand of France for a revision of the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine, to insist upon the separation 
of Palestine, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Syria . 
from .Turkey, upon the satisfaction of the claims of 
Roumania and Italy for territory now held by Austria- 
Hungary and upon the right of the inhabitants of the 
African colonies wrested from Germany to determine 
their own destinies. 5 
7 > — 


ON two cardinal points Premier Lloyd George expressly ie 
dissented from the conditions of peace as outlined by 
Count Czernin at Brest-Litovsk. He reiterated the 
determination of the Entente to obtain full reparation 
for the destruction wrought by Germany in Belgium, and 
he pointed out that Czernin’s pledge against “forcible 
annexation”’ of conquered territory and for the restoration 


Ana 
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of the independence of nations which have lost their politi- ae oi 
cal independence during the war offers no security for. the ; 
carrying out of the principle of the self-determination of . 


nations as laid down by the Entente. Mr. Lloyd George 
also emphasized the hope of the Entente, heretofore re- — 
peatedly expressed by President Wilson, forthe formation == 
of a league of nations after the war which shall furnish — r 
guarantees for a peaceful future of the world by codifying = 
the laws of nations and by insuring their enforcement | 
through the influence and power of an international — 
council, which shall make forever impossible a repetitign- 
of the disaster which the present conflict has brought 
upon civilization. ’ Pg dee” oe 
* ae . 


On the eve of Premier Lloyd George’s notable utterance, 
which is regarded as the prelude to a restatement of war 
purposes by the Entente group as a whole, the necessity = = —— 
for energetic and united action by all the Entente nations 
to insure the triumph of their cause was reiterated in 
detail and with much emphasis by Col. E. M. House, the ~ 
head of the special war mission which attended the recent 
inter-allied conference in Paris. In his report, given out 
by the State Department, Col. House laid particular — 
stress upon the decision reached by the conference fora 
complete co-ordination of military, industrial, financial, — 2 Seven 
and diplomatic efforts by all the countries at war with — sea “3 
Germany. ‘The chief of the mission also pointed out anew — } 
the importance, not only of intensifying the productive 
efforts of the United States, but also of sending as great an 
army as possible to the European region of operations, 
as the consensus of opinion in military Cust in Londo: 
Paris, and Rome. ' 


~~ 
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EvEnTs at Brest. Lites since last ie in oir 
increasingly to the importance of the Russian problem 
one of the,impending issues of the war. The B vi 
delegates, it becemelapaae | at the end of: 


January to 1918] (5) 


not disposed to accept the terms of peace offered by the 

4 Central Powers as incompatible with the principle of the 
self-determination of nations. It was pointed out by 
Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that the self-determination of the people of the Russian 
provinces occupied by Germany and Austria-Hungary 
would be impossible so long as these provinces remain 
‘under Austro-German occupation. There were indica- 
tions that, rather than submit to proposals which they 
regard as insincere, the Bolsheviki administrators of 
Russia are prepared to break off negotiations definitely 
and resume hostilities with a limited force. Even a 
restricted participation of Russia in the operations of the 
future was regarded in Entente capitals as a prospect 
unfavorable to the success of Germany’s plan to transfer. 
all her fighting strength to the western fronts. 


* 


In the mean while, the isolation of Russia from the 
Entente was indicated pointedly by Premier Lloyd 


George, who said in his address to the labor bodies of - 


England last Saturday: ‘‘If the present rulers of Russia 
act independently, we have no means to arrest the catas- 
trophe. Russia can only be saved by her own people.”’ 
In support of the contention that the Bolsheviki are trying 
to make a solid contribution to the cause of a democratic 
peace, it is pointed out at Petrograd that the Russian peace 
formula is being circulated actively in Germany and that 
it is designed to make a powerful appeal for the unification 
of all the democratic forces in the empire in opposition 
to the imperialistic aims of the German autocracy. Such 
an appeal, it was argued by supporters of the Bolshevik 
government, is in line with the policy defined by President 
Wilson, who, like Premier Lloyd George, is endeavoring 
to deprive the Potsdam group of their chief argument 
for a continuance of a war of conquest by assuring the 
German people that the Entente Powers are not seeking 
to bring about their destruction. 


Sad 


ErForTs are being made at Washington to bring about 

a solution of the question of food supply in America by 

means of the limitation of purchase and consumption to 

strict necessities by the use of the food card system which 

is in operation, either in whole or in part, in several of the 

belligerent countries. Lord Rhondda, the British Food 

Administrator, announced in a public statement .in 

London last week that the time was approaching when the 

people ofthe United Kingdom would have to submit to 

the apportionment of meat and other staple food supplies 

by card. In a message to Washington, Lord Rhondda 

pointed out the seriousness of the food situation in Great 

Britain at the opening of the new year. Basing their 

arguments on the need of food supplies in the allied 

countries, as revealed by the British Food Administrator, 

and upon the evidences of unequal distribution and of 

+ consequent waste in America, the advocates of the intro- 

: duction of the food card in America at the beginning of the 

week renewed their efforts to impress upon the public 

mind the wisdom of immediate and definite restrictive 
measures. 

_ THE constitutional amendment providing for the en- 

franchisement of women became an immediate issue in 

Congress this week. In advance of the vote on the 

resolution in the House, which was scheduled for ‘Thurs- 

day, suffrage leaders in Washington professed confidence 

in the outcome in the House, but were not equally certain 

Sine of the attitude of the Senate. There appeared to be 

some evidences of rivalry between the two great parties 
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as to which should identify itself the more closely with 
the movement which has been growing in strength for 
the past few years, and which achieved a’notable victory 
last November, when the majority of the voters of New 
York State recorded themselves in its favor. The 
result in New York has been ascribed in large measure 
to the issuance by President Wilson, on the eve of the 
election, of a statement in which he pleaded for the en- 
franchising of women. ‘The efforts of the Woman’s 
Party to obtain from the President a declaration in favor 
of a federal suffrage amendment, however, was un- 
successful up to the beginning of the present week. 


Brevities. 


A good life cannot be a useless life. 


The art of living is largely a matter of adjustments. 
He who has learned this and practises it has wisdom, 
charm, and a host of friends. 


More than any other agencies the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. have brought to the assistance of the country 
an overwhelming amount of service and support. 


If there are people anywhere who work longer hours 
with less let-up than volunteer government assistants in 
Washington, who are not only giving their services but 
sacrificing business opportunities of a lifetime, we have 
yet to hear of them. 


Henri Bergson, in an address before Red Cross members 
in Paris last October, thanking America for what she has 
done for France, remarked, “Whatever you have done 
here you have done not as if you were granting a favor, 
but as if you were performing a duty.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
Enlistment for the Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was taking supper a few months ago at the home of 
a Unitarian minister with two promising sons. In the 
course of the meal I asked him which of them was coming 
to Meadville to study for the ministry. He replied with 
some feeling, ‘‘Neither of them, unless the time soon 
comes when adequate provision is made for the old age 
of the ministers now in service.” ‘The acerbity of his tone 
set me to thinking. We still have at Meadville more than 
the average number of candidates for the ministry, in 
spite of the fact that several promising young men, who 
would otherwise have been here, decided to enlist in the 
army. If the war continues, our numbers may be less 
next year. 

Meantime, by a carefully devised system of life in- 
surance, the Government is making provision not only 
for the dependents of the soldiers in case of their death, 
but also for their old age in case they survive the war. 
Our ministers are exempted from military service not on 
the ground that they are either afraid or unable to fight, 
but because they are deemed of greater value to their 
country at the present time as preachers and pastors 
than as fighters. Of course they will receive no pension 
from the Government. In most cases it is more difficult 
for the minister than for the soldier to save money out of 
his salary for his.old age. 

The point, I think, is clear. The State, in spite of the 
fact that it holds in its hand the weapon of conscription, 
provides a generous pension fund. ‘The Church, pos- 
sessing no such weapon and offering at best but a living 
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wage, must either emulate the generosity of the State or 
find it exceedingly difficult to secure enlistment for its 
service. 2 

F. C. SourTHwortTu. 


Isaiah’s Message. 


7 ies To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
cent. > The historic ninth chapter of Isaiah is frequently read 
Mer? in Unitarian as in other churches at the Christmas 
> service. Strange to say, I have very seldom heard the 
od Revised Version used. It perhaps lacks some of the 
associations of the older version, but its sequences are 
so logical and consistent that it should appeal even to 
those who—like myself—are averse to change for the 
mere sake of change. It has moreover a peculiar interest 

. to us these war days. 

ea - Judah was at the time suffering the horrors of a foreign 
invasion. Jerusalem itself was isolated and in increasing 
danger. King Ahaz was faithless alike to the God of 


his fathers and to the national ideals of courage and in-— 


dependence. It seems to have been under these direful 

a conditions that the statesman-prophet sounded his 

= = grand, optimistic trumpet call. 

I am not sufficiently a scholar to be able to tell whether 
it was the birth of Hezekiah that kindled Isaiah’s faith. 


Ea I would rather suppose that the prince was coming out 
aes of boyhood and had showed in a signal manner some of 
ae - the piety, courage, and wisdom which were afterward 


to distinguish him as king. Anyway, Isaiah, looking to 
the future, sees victory and deliverance. ‘“Thou hast 
7 multiplied the nation, thou hast increased their joy... . 
Ps For the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, 
as the rod of his oppressor thou hast broken as in the day 
a - of Midian’ (that great deliverance centuries before to 
; which the mind of the nation longingly harked back). 
i ‘For all the armor of the armed man in the tumult, and 
we the garments rolled in blood, shall be for burning, for 
er fuel of fire. For unto us a child is born . . . and his name 
Sees? shall be called . . . Prince of Peace.” 
ae It is worth noting that Hezekiah had to fight the in- 
7 _ vaders of his country before, he could earn that august 
- title. Isaiah’s message was an inspiring one in his day. 
3 It should carry still greater inspiration to us who look 
vee forward to a fulfilment infinitely more complete than 
=F, that afforded by Hezekiah’s good reign. Like Isaiah, we 
oe in these dark days need to cultivate “the instinct that 
ie can tell that God is in the field when he is most invisible!”’ 
Bie Jas. W. Roc. 
; . MONTREAL, CANADA. 


The Support of the Ministry. 


eat To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
, That comment upon Mr. Ruess’s resignation from the 
ministry is very interesting, also opens up the old ques- 
tion of “the support of the ministry.” Why may it not 
frankly be admitted that the ministry never was supported 
wholly? Most ministers must do something for their own 
self-support, and to a certain extent always have done 
so. A church is a peculiar organization; it is made up 
of the well-to-do and the poor. While it would be unjust 
to say of the poor that they are envious of a minister, it 
is true that his comfort in some directions makes them 
uneasy; perfectly natural that this should be so, isn’t it? 
I for one sympathize with their point of view. 
Then, too,—and this is all-important,—the ministry is 
ra not, economically speaking, a gainful occupation, so far 
as material returns are concerned. Negotiable values 
are determined by two factors, desirability and scarcity. 
While really good ministers are rather scarce, it is also 
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true that that which a minister has to offer, particularly 
leadership in spiritual vision and moral idealism, is very - 


_far from desirable to most people. They may think they : 
- want such things, but do they? Certainly not enough to 


lead them to part with material values in the degree that 
such things are needed by ministers and their families, 
and it cannot be expected, either; but untilenough people = 
do appreciate such service, salaries will remain inade- “9 oS 


quate for.‘‘the support of the ministry.” If spiritual 
vision ard moral idealism were something that might be = 
listed on ’Change, or put into shop windows in such = 


tangible form that people would desire them, doubtless 
a ready sale could be had for them, and ministers’ services 
be also in demand. fs ee Gs 
Let us admit it,—the ministry is, in almost every sense 
of the word, materially, a sacrifice. The old formula, 
‘Poverty, chastity, and obedience,” is adequate to set a 
forth the status of the minister. He cannot be fully sup- _ . 
ported; his family must be small; and his obedience of 
the law must be far beyond that imposed upori most 1 
other persons. If one believes, with the writer, that ‘ 
public worship, moral idealism, and fearless interpreta- 
tion of reality are absolutely essential to civilization, one t 
will not hesitate to-enter the ministry, even with the 


- knowledge that he will not be adequately supported — 


materially. Personally, nothing would induce me to eH 
leave it; and, like most of my brethren, opportunities ps 
have been many to do so. Knowing all that I certainly 
do about its material difficulties, I would, if a young : 
man again, deliberately become a minister; only I would — 
get some capital (money, or other negotiable property) ; 
first. That would be my advice to every young theo- : 
logical student, especially before he asks some worthy 
mate to share his idealistic life. I would devoutly add: . 
It is a blessed service to one’s fellow-men,—the Christian 
ministry! A. W. L. 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 


i The Breakdown of War. : 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


The passing of the old year (1917) into the new (1918) 
brings to our attention no more’ impressive fact than 
what I may call the breakdown of war as a method of a 
settling disputes between nations. imhaé 

It will be universally conceded, I imagine, that when 
the Great War broke upon the affrighted world in August, 
1914, nobody dreamed that it would last so long or cost 
so much. It was in Germany that the hopes of swiftand  — 
complete victory were soaring highest at the outsetof the =» — 
struggle. The armies of the Kaiser were to capture _ 
Paris in six weeks, and reduce France to the conditionofa = 
dependent province; they were then to.turn to the east a 
and conquer Russia; and finally was England to be 
No prospect was 


es * 


embattled and overthrown at leisure. 
ever brighter or seemed more certain of fulfilment. And 
yet look at the result! Germany has to-day been fighting 
unremittingly for three years and four months with the 
greatest military machine the world has ever seen. She 
has been victorious on nearly every field, and occupies at 
this moment thousands of square miles of conquere 
territory. And yet everywhere her enemies stand in 
arms against her, and victory is asfaraway asever! = = 
The hopes of the Allies in the fall of 1914 were altogether 
different. ‘The members of the Entente understood full  —_ 
well that they were confronted by a terrific task, 25 
grimly they set themselves to its performance 
longest period of time, however, which was sug; 
the business was Lord Kitchener’s three years, 
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in which man met man in battle! 
‘that this may be too good to be true. For all his un- 
_utterable woes, man may not yet have learned the lesson. 
But I for one have hope. 
trumpeter” of Whitman who called at last not ‘‘war’s 
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distinguished| soldier was almost alone in making this 
2 rman To-day the three yeats are gone, and 
‘ th year is well started upon its way. The massing 
of men, money, and munitions against the enemy during 
this time surpasses anything known or even conceived 
of by the mind of man. But victory over Germany seems 
still to be indefinitely postponed. 

» ‘Especially was the year 1917 one of bitter disappoint- 
ment to both sides of this vast struggle. Stupendous 
offensives were projected, as by the Germans in Italy, and 
the English at Cambrai; they were carried through with 
matchless determination and with unprecedented cost 
of men and supplies; but always they broke down, or 
were halted by the enemy. Every military experience 
of this past twelve-month seems inevitably to confirm 
the thesis of the great expert M. de Bloch, in his ‘The 
Future of War,” that the power of the defensive has been 
so vastly increased in modern times over the power of the 
offensive that decisive and complete victory on the field 
of battle has been rendered so difficult as to be well-nigh 
unattainable. The Germans have apparently abandoned 
all hope of victory, as witness the astounding peace terms 
submitted to the Russians at Brest-Litovsk, against 
which the junkers are raving like madmen. ‘The Allies 
still. cling not unreasonably to the hope of an ultimate 
triumph, but the best soldiers of England and America 
unite in declaring that this end cannot be reached for a 
period of at least three and perhaps even a dozen years to 
come! 

‘The discovery of this impressive fact of the indecisive 
character of modern warfare is producing various results. 
In the first place, the militarists of all countries are adopt- 
ing a much more moderate tone than that which was 
prevalent in the early days of the struggle. A Clémenceau 
shout for “Victory!’’ is occasionally still heard; but 
much more characteristic are the recent utterances of 
Charles William Eliot, in America, and Lord Lansdowne, 
in England, calling for consideration at least of a ne- 
gotiated{peace. Secondly, this prolongation of the war 
is causing deep popular unrest in all countries. Nowhere 
in Europe to-day is revolution improbable. Lastly, and 
most important, this fact is more and more convincing 
mefi of all classes, of all countries, of all varieties of 
opinion, that war has in our time become impossible. 
War to-day is destructive beyond all control. Its cost 
surpasses all estimate. It enlists every man and dollar 
in its support. Add now to these three facts the further 
fact that war must be indefinitely prolonged if the stronger 
Side is to win a final victory over the weaker, and the 
coficlusion is inevitable. War under modern conditions 
has simply broken down as a method of settling dis- 
plites between nations. It is a method which brings 
not decision, but death, destruction, and despair. War 
and civilization, in other words, are become to-day an 
impossible combination. They can no longer keep house 


together in the same world. One or the other must go. 


If war is to continue, civilization will be not saved, but 
extinguished. If civilization is to endure, war must be 
abolished. At last the choice must be made—and made 
this time forever. 

It is this-fact which makes the present moment the 
most awful and at the same time the most hopeful in 
human history. For once this issue is made clear: it is 
unbelievable that war will not be straightway and forever 
done away. ‘The end of this war shall be the end of all 


war! This new year shall be memorable as the last year 
It is possible, of course, 


I listen for that ‘‘mystic 
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wild alarms,” but that “higher strain than any yet” 
of “war, sorrow, suffering gone—the rank earth purged— 
nothing but joy left’’! 
CHURCH OF THE MesstAH, 
New York Ciry. 


The Comfort of the Soldier. 


E. H. REEMAN. 


To-day, after three years of world-wide conflict and 
with the issues of the struggle focussing more and more 
definitely upon the problem of democracy, the barren- 
ness of mere creedal faith stands plainly revealed. For 
all too many, faith in God, where it exists at all, has shrunk 
to faith in a mere tribal deity scarcely less petty and pro- 
vincial than the Jehovah of early Hebrew beginnings. 
He of whom Christian ministers generally had commonly 
spoken as “‘the God and Father of us all” (and of whom 
the majority will so affirm again the moment the war is 
Over) seems to-day conceived as a clansman—the god 
of the German, or the god of the Russian, or the god of 
one or other, as the case may be, of the great military 
alliances now engaged in struggle—his name a charm 
to be conjured with by the warrior as an added weapon 
against the enemy, or as a drug to bring ease to the mind 
as the body quivers in its death struggle; while the Chris- 
tianity that has so often been acclaimed the complete, 
final, and universal religion of the world has in all too 
many cases become a sublimated form of patriotism. Do 
not mistake me, pray. I have no quarrel with patriotism 
when it signifies faith in the righteousness and integrity 
of a nation, or when it represents the willingness of a man 
to lay himself upon the altar of sacrifice in unselfish de- 
votion to the larger will and purpose of his country. Still 
less am I at odds with the struggle that is now being 
waged to make democracy safe for the world. Quite 
frankly I would say that I care infinitely more for 
democracy and the great possibilities it enshrines 
than I care for Christianity in many of its conventional 
historic forms. 

It is hard indeed to see what comfort the mud-bespat- 
tered soldier, stanching his death-wound in a trench 
can find in the thought of a clean, immaculate, court- 
robed Deity seated upon a throne in a heaven so distant 
that apparently the soldier’s dying whisper fails to pene- 
trate the intervening spaces, or So superior to the struggles 
of earth that he can remain idle while men are bleeding 
and dying in behalf of a cause which, if it be a righteous 
cause at all, must be his as much as theirs. 

What a difference, however, it would make if in some 
way the dying soldier could be brought to see that God 
is not a far-off monarch, but a comrade in the trench— 
our fellow-struggler in every effort, task, and toil that 
lifts the world and humanity to sweeter life. A God 
soiled with the mud that cakes upon his garments, stained 
with the blood that flows from his wounds, tormented by 
the pain and anguish that racks his frame or his fellow’s, 
yet sustaining through it all, as through all the fierce and 
fearsome struggles of an evolving race, that indomitable 
Will of the world that makes for righteousness, and of 
which are born every hour afresh the dreams men dream 
and the ideals that nerve them to heroism. 

I know not whether Unitarianism has any monoply 
of this newer faith of to-day,—this faith in a God who 
toils and struggles and suffers and dies, not a solitary 
death upon an ancient cross, but a thousand deaths daily, 
yet finds in every death a resurrection to new life and 
power,—but I do know that the Unitarian movement 
offers a freer platform for the proclamation of every 
new phase of the faith that is born of life’s travail than 


“atiy. other movement that exists. Ido pase that from the 
beginning Unitarianism has identified itself with the faith 
that proclaims that God is, not was, and that humanity 
~ itself is the great vehicle of divine activity. I do know 
that in the old narrow sense Unitarianism has never been 
sectarian; that it has never sought to impose fixed be- 
liefs upon its adherents; but that nevertheless it develops 
an attitude, creates a spirit, and fosters an atmosphere 
in which personal religion can have full freedom to mature. 

Without binding men to any authoritative system of 
beliefs, it fosters their sense of the infinite realities and 
responsibilities of life; without restricting them to the 
language of any official creed, it stresses the sanctions 
that justify and give authority to the processes of their 
own reasoning and to the faith and optimism of their own 
spirits. 

The faith which it proclaims is the faith, the vital, 
personal faith, of those who find fellowship in its company, 
and this is the only faith that can endure. Religion at 
its best is personal or it is nothing. All the really vital 
things in your religion or mine are intimate and personal. 
‘We must know God each one for ourselves or we can never 
know God at all, and our knowledge of Him can only 
be come at by means of our individual personal experiences. 
My own sense of God; my confidence in the universe and 
its workings; my trustfulness in committing my humble 
destiny without fear or question to the mystic forces that 
have developed my manhood out of a fearsome life strug- 
gle; my faith, not my professed belief, in humanity and 
in the promptings of my own soul,—all these, the foun- 
dation things of my religion, are intimately personal 
things. 

A living God, outreaching, uprising, onward-pressing— 
where can we find him if not in the soul of man and in the 
divine forces that are the urge of every true man’s being? 
If God exists at all, he exists not in a book and not in a 
distant heaven, but in you and in me and in every trem- 
bling soul peering out from the gloom of earth in search 
of the star of hope and the beacon of faith. 


The Unitarian Proclamation.* 


Cc. $..S. DUTTON. 


Unitarianism is not ‘‘the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.””’ There is a common misconception that it 
is, and this misconception has been the occasion of some 
Unitarian complacency. We make much of the changes 
which the various creeds have undergone, and sometimes 
think and speak as if we had ourselves undergone little 
or no change. But the Time Spirit which has been at 
work on the creeds has been at work upon us also, We 
too have been in the midst of the “‘religious revolution,”’ 

-and not merely spectators. One has only to glance at the 
discussions in our fellowship during the past thirty or 
forty years in order to realize the change that has come 
upon us. We have all been on the move. 

We say that Unitarianism is a movement. “It shares 
with Christianity itself,’ says Prof. Emerton, ‘“‘the proud 
claim of being ever incomplete.” And the fact that it is 
a movement makes it extremely difficult to describe the 
content of the Unitarian Proclamation. However, so 
much more unifying, in the long run, is intellectual lib- 
erty than dogma, spiritual freedom than prescription 
and authority, that it may well be doubted whether 
any Protestant fellowship is so well agreed at present 
on the main lines of its belief and faith’as the Unitarians. 
We find ourselves unified on certain principles that are 


> From an address at the General Conference in Montreal. re 


“ harder ‘than the teeth 
“religious revolution” can overthrow, thes 
Truth for authority, not authority for truth; Charact Fs 
not creed, the end of life; Honest thought the best thought — 
wherever it may lead. These principles have been with — 
us through all the changes of time. Our essential unity ee 
is in them. We realize that, having such principles, we oe 
could only change them for the worse. We are aware ~ 
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that our only change for the better can be in deepening nerd 
allegiance to these principles. And we may honestly ge 
say that such deepening allegiance has characterized our Se 
history. oe 

Now in one sense, the intellectual, our Proclamation ree 
is the enunciation of these principles, and, perhapsasnever 
before, they need to be emphasized to-day, for there are ere 
numerous and serious indications that reason in religion ae 
and honest thought have not yet won the day; there are 
significant signs that the credulous mind still exists. r- 

These admirable principles are a method. I some- — 
times wonder if we have not very often made the 


mistake of taking a method for a gospel. 
to make a capital mistake. Now these are the ‘gospel 
questions” that challenge me to-night as I think of our = neh) 
Proclamation: Have we, the Unitarians, a flaming, 
thorough gospel for the whole of mankind? Have we ~ 
the heroism of a great conviction? Have we a By x” a 
word to utter in this great and unsurpassed moment - 
in the history of the world? Do we really conceive our 
field to be the world? Is our Proclamation the wordofa 
sacrificial church? ‘These are the questions that take 
possession of my mind to-night to the exclusion of al 
questions of method. How do we answer them? An 
historical survey shows clearly that our body has met the  ~ 
ie 
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To do that is — mS oe F 


problems and troubles of each age in the spirit of de- 


votion and high resolve. Now, in this mighty hour, what _ 


are we prepared to say to the world? What areweready 
todo? | Lie 2 7 ae 

Yes, we Unitarians have a word to utter concerning es 
the foundations of that new and better order. To my | 
mind the first note in our Proclamation for to-day, and ~ ae 


for the days to come, is the Unity of Mankind. We Pi 
must go before the world and follow that thought as far | 
as it will go. We must apply it in the most practical 
fashion. Now in proclaiming the unity of mankind 
we are but carrying on the sublime message of Channing. = 
His ° ‘one sublime idea” was “the dignity = human » aioe 
nature.”’ ie San 
Now we know that it is not enough to proclaim, the 4 oe 
unity of, mankind in a mere academic way. We aimto 
give the thought, so to speak, hands and feet. Hewho  ~ 
really proclaims our gospel goes out into the world thatis 
to-day torn asunder, where ‘“‘hate’’ is rife and “‘separa- 
tion’? is a doctrine, where men speak of ‘dominant “~ 
races”’ and of the ‘‘lesser breeds,” where the lines of cruel 
distinction are drawn between the black man and the white 
man, between the white man and the yellow man— = = 
he who really proclaims our Unitarian gospel goes out — og a 
and in the spirit of Christ-like love stands against all ees a 2 
stands for the unity of man. yee 
The second note that I would emianese this evening 
in our Proclamation is this: The Spiritual intense . 
of Life. Our Unitarianism stands for the sovereignty of a rg 
the soul. Nearly everything in to-day’s life challenges 2 
that faith. ‘The gospel of the world is the gospel of things. __ 
The world plans for things and not for human life. One 
of the noblest utterances this great war has broug 
is that entitled “The Tyranny of Things,” by Prof. 
“Tt may be,” he says, “that all the nations invo 
the struggle are learning the same lesson at the sam 
All are engaged together in the bitter but salutary 
of discovering their souls.” 


urpose and deep religious faith both for sig- 
personal living and for any high civilization, our 
arianism finds its greatest opportunity to proclaim 
- He pital interpretation of life. We must catch anew 
~e ere s vision of the “spiritual dominion.” ‘‘And 


1 is such a doctrine heard. i in ‘this age of materialism, 
‘ eae and of proud trust in man’s dominion over 
" tiature. . . Oh for a voice of power to arouse the human 
spirit.” 
Third, and lastly, our Unitarian Proclamation is the 
; proclamation of the Fatherhood of God. The name of 
_ “Father” is something more than the symbol of a scien- 
tific order. The eager, passionate cry of men is, “Show 
us the Father!” The religious heart desires to save all 
that was best in that name as it has trembled on the lips 
of millions since the disciples came to Jesus asking him 
to teach them to pray. He began: ‘‘ Our Father.”’ ‘There 
is no good too vast,” says Channing, “for us to anticipate, 
for the universe or for ourselves, from such a Father as 
ne believe in.” Our thought of God is the basis of our 
optimism, it is the basis of our courage. We affirm that 
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all. the problems of our common life must be solved— 
_ can only be solved—in the light of this great faith: ‘‘One 
_. God and Father of all, who is above all and through all 
2 and in you all.” 

Pe: & Making Conversation. 
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The whole subject of conversation is acutely raised by a 
book entitled “One Thousand Literary Questions and 
f _ Answers,” compiled by Mary Eleanore Kramer. Here are 
a thousand enemies of social intercourse, marshalled into a 
__. solid battalion of boredom. It is a magazine of ammuni- 
tion for the unthinking, to be drawn upon, in moments of 
leisure snatched from the actualities of life, and stored up for 
___ discharge on society. “What American poet was the author 
ees poem that netted him five hundred dollars a word?” 
“What author made one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in five years by her pen?”” “For what is Fishkill famous?” 
“Who wrote Fuzzy Wuzzy?” ‘Who wrote ‘Earth hath 
no sorrow Heaven cannot heal’?”’ In the answers to these 
‘questions, and others of a similar nature hoarded for grim 
use on social occasions, do there not centre all one’s com- 
te Nam plaints anent the deterioration of modern conversation? 
“TJ see by the papers’— Who has not shuddered at that 
clubbed rifle of the commuter’s special? 
Indeed, it is the art of reading and of writing, and the 
facilities for self-education furnished thereby, that have 
murdered the fine art of the audible interchange of ideas. 
_ There were Agamemnons before and after the Trojan wars. 
_ Bores never failed in any age. But in the more bucolic days 
; they were restricted to neighborhood gossip, the latest idyllic 
scandal, the price of mutton, and the most recent pranks 
of Pan in the creamery. Nobody interrupted when Joan 
bout Puck turning the milk sour in the churns, and cate- 
ically announced that, according to Mrs. Dairymother 
> June. Butterwoman, the mishap was due to an excess of 
etic acid. When the bread refused to rise in the 
a cold winter’s night, the failure was referred, with 
ous shudders, to fairies, not Jenny Popover, the bread 
- of the Bucolic Bazaar. But nowadays, beginning 
Encyclopedia, “Conversations Lexicon,” as our 
1e Germans appropriately call it, continuing with 
pers, the magazine, and informative literature of 
er consideration, we have reached the status 
tional warfare where interchange of hand-gre- 
destroy all ‘the charm pie the pore tactics of 


his wh 
se of the Bare and. ‘indispensable need. 


by victory, they do not enforce it. 


Sukave and. Life. fisview, c 


O Love that wilt not let me. go, 

_ IT rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to thee; 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
—George Matheson, 1882. 


The Revelation of God and Compulsory Peace.* 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


President Wilson says the Allies are fighting to make 
the world safe for democracy. Some misconception has 
been created on this head. The Allies are not struggling 
to force a particular form of government on Germany. 
If the German people continue to wish an emperor, it is 
not the purpose of the Allies to require them to have a 
republic. Their purpose is to end the military policy | 
and foreign policy of Germany that looks to the mainte- 
nance of a military and naval machine with its hair-trigger 
preparation for use against her neighbors. If this con- 
tinues, it will entail on every democratic government 
the duty of maintaining a similar armament in self-de- 
fence, or, what is more likely, the duty will be wholly or 
partly neglected. Thus the policy of Germany with her 
purpose and destiny will threaten every democracy. 
This is the condition which it is the determined purpose 
of the Allies, as interpreted by President Wilson, to change. 

How is the change to be effected? By defeating Ger- 
many in this war. The German people have been very 
loyal to their emperor because his leadership accords 
with the false philosophy of the state and German destiny 
with which they have been indoctrinated and poisoned. 
A defeat of the military machine, a defeat of the Frank- 
enstein of the military dynasty, to which they have been 
sacrificed, must open their eyes to the hideous futility 
of their political course. The German Government 
will then be changed as its people will have it changed to 
avoid a recurrence of such a tragedy as they have de- 
liberately prepared for themselves. 

Men who see clearly the kind of peace which we must 
have, in order to be a real and lasting peace, can have 
no sympathy therefore with a patched-up peace, one 
made at a council table, the result of diplomatic chaffer- 
ing and bargaining. Men who look forward to a League 
of the World to Enforce Peace in the future can have no 
patience with a compromise that leaves the promoting 
cause of the present awful war unaffected and un- 
removed. This war is now being fought by the Allies 
as a League to Enforce Peace. Unless they compel it 
They do not make 
the military autocracies of the world into nations fit 
for a world league unless they convince them by a lesson 
of defeat. 


* Extracts from an address before the General Conference in Montreal. 


: eames was 
soon disclosed. there were Moai: religious persons who 
found their faith in God shaken by the fact that millions 


of innocent persons could be headed into this vortex of 


r 


blood and destruction without the saving intervention 
of their Creator. But the progress of the war has re- 
vealed much, and it has stimulated our just historic sense. 
It shows that the world had become, through the ini- 
tiative of Germany and the following on of the other 
nations, afflicted with the cancer of militarism. God 
reveals the greatness of his power and his omnipotence, 
not by fortuitous and sporadic intervention, but by the 
working out of his inexorable law. A cancer, if it is not 
to consume the body, must be cut out, and the cutting 
out of it necessarily involves suffering and pain in the body. 
The sacrifices of lives and treasure are inevitable in the 
working-out of the cure of the world malady. But we 
must win the war to vindicate this view. 

We are now able to see the providential punishment 
and weakness that follows the violation of moral law. 
The crass materialism of the German philosophy that 
exalts force above morality, power above honor and 
decency, success above humanity has blinded the Ger- 
man ruling caste to the strength of moral motives that 


-control other peoples, and involved them in the fun- 


damental mistakes that will cause their downfall. They 
assumed that England, burdened with Ireland, would 
violate her own obligation and abandon Belgium, and 
would leave her ally, France, to be deprived of all her 
colonial possessions. They assumed that France was 
decadent, permeated with socialism, and unable to make 
a contest in her state of unpreparedness. ‘They assumed 
that England’s colonies, attached only by the lightest 
tie, and entirely independent, if they chose to be, would 
not sacrifice themselves to help the Motherland in her 
struggle. How false the German conclusion as to Eng- 


- Jand’s national conscience and fighting power, as to France’s 
_ decadence and patriotic fervor and strength, and as to the 


filial loyalty of England’s daughters! And now at the 
crisis of the war, when the victory must abide the weight 
of wealth, resources, food, equipment, and fighting men, 
the German military dynasty, contemptuous of a peace- 
loving people, brings into the contest a nation fresh in 
its strength, which can furnish more money, more food, 
and more fighting men, if need be, than any other nation 
in the world. 

But we are at a danger-point. England and France and 
Russia since 1914 have been fighting the battle of the 


world, and fighting for us of America. The three years 


or more of war have drained their vitality, strained their 


credit, exhausted their man power, subjected many of 


their non-combatants to suffering and destruction, and 
they have the war weariness which dulls the earlier eager 
enthusiasm for the principles at stake. Now specious 


ant proposals for peace are likely to be most alluring to the 


faint-hearted, and most powerful in the hands of traitors. 
Russia, rid of the Czar, is torn with dissensions, and the 
extreme socialists and impractical theorists, blind to the 
ultimate destruction of their hopes that a loss of this war 
will entail, are many of them turning for a separate peace. 

The intervention of the United States by her financial 
aid has helped much, but her armies are needed, and she, 
a republic unprepared, must have the time to prepare. 
The war is now to be determined by the active tenacity 
of purpose of the contestants. England showed that 
tenacity in the wars of Napoleon. Napoleon  suc- 
cumbed. General Grant, in his ‘‘Memoirs,’’ says that the 
battle is won not in the first day, but by the commander 
and the army that is ready, even after apparent defeat, 
to begin the next day. 


It is the side that has the nerve obscurity; but, oh, id filled these r of 


has pitch seer in Englanc 
Italy. But delay and disappointment give” 
tunity to the lethargic, the cowardly, the fa 
to make the task of the patriot and the loyal man 
heavy. ‘This is the temper of the situation among: 
pean Allies. Se nese 

When the war is won, the United States will wish tob 
heard and will have a right to be heard as to the term: 
of peace. The United States will insist on a just peace, 
not one of material conquest. It is a moral victory the ee 
world would win. I think I do not mistake the current eae “ 
of public sentiment throughout our entire country in “ae 
saying that our people will favor an international agree- as 
ment by which the peace brought about through such ~ ; 

ae 


af 


blood and suffering and destruction and enormous sacri- _ 
fice shall be preserved by the joint power of the world. 

Whether the terms of the League to Enforce Peace as they 
are will be taken as a basis for agreement, or a modified — 
form, something of the kind must be attempted. Mean- — 
time, let us hope and pray that all the Allies will reject — * tat 
all proposals for settlement and compromise and adhere 
rigidly and religiously to the principle that untila victo- 
rious result gives security that the world shall not be again E ~ 
drenched in blood through the insanely selfish policy of a 
military caste of a nation ruling a deluded people intox- 3m Pir 7 
icated with material success and power, there will be no | 
peace. ee 


Spiritual Life. : =a Be 


If we keep our souls in patience, if we hold fast to our a pe s 
faith and hope and love, the soft streams of healing: power 


ih 


4 
<— 


will flow into us and through us. We shall receive and 
give out the infinite good.—Charles G. Ames. = es ae 
he 

oe : ad 

ess: 


Man’s unity with God has this consummate flower, — 
that the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope 4 
and our abiding faith. It may be more and better than 
we ever yet have dreamed: it cannot possibly be less— = 9 


John W. Chadwick. 5 ‘ e = & 
aie 


beautiful, and so inspiring by its beauty, as sina ae 

at their best. A smile is the subtlest form of beauty it it? 
all the visible creation, and heaven breaks on the earth © 
in the smiles of certain faces. —William C. Gannett. — 


* 


an hour from their labors, and seek in the stillness o: 
souls that voice which only the humble can hear, 
strength which only the meek can obtain.— J. ames si 
mond. P ; 
Baye Ss 


There is much self- denial i in restraining our disg 
to do all we feel prompted to do. It may be av 
act of patience to leave undone what we would like 
done at once. It may be a very great act of humili 
suffer those about us to see that we are as weak a: 
in the flesh. —Ullathorne. 


ather, singing sh 
ate 


born!—Henry Ward Beecher. 


world with melodious joy greater than the heart can 


conceive. Blessed be the day on which that psalm was 


* 


O Thou Giver of life, who dost measure out to us our 
days and our years, we lift our hearts to Thee. How 
swift and solemn is the flight of time! Help us to re- 
ceive each new day from Thee as a blank page, pure and 
clean, on which to write some earnest prayer lifted to 
Heaven, some worthy purpose carried out, some tempta- 
tion resisted, some kind word spoken, some helpful deed 
done, however small, some loving, tender, or sympathetic 
thought cherished for friend or fellow-man. Our lives 
will soon be gone. What we do we must do quickly. 
So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. Amen. 


Japan Compared with Europe and America. 


J- T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


I. In REspEctr To INTELLIGENCE, ART, AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


In endeavoring to, compare the civilization of Japan 
with that of the Occident it will be useful to inquire, 
What are the marks or tests of civilization? 

The question is not easy to answer. Undoubtedly 
the marks of civilization are many. Competent persons 
attempting to give them would not name just the same. 
And yet there are certain marks, or tests, upon which 
almost all intelligent judges would agree. 

Probably one of these, and standing nearly or quite 
first in the list, would be public order, general obedience 
to law on the part of the people. 

What is to be said of Japan in this regard? ‘There is 
only one possible answer. Obedience to law is more 
general and more perfect in Japan than in the United 
States. There is no nation in Europe where public order 
is better maintained. All travellers notice this. All 
authorities agree upon it. 

One of the tests of civilization, unquestionably, is 
intelligence,—the general intelligence and education of 
the people. How does Japan stand this test? The 
answer is clear. For many years she has maintained a 
system of universal compulsory education. All her 
children from six to fourteen years of age are in school. 
For advanced education she has high schools, colleges, 
technical schools, and wniversities in large numbers. 
They told me in Tokyo that that city alone 
has 60,000 students in its higher institutions of learning. 
About 97 per cent. of the people of Japan are literate— 
that is, can read and write, which is a higher proportion 
than in this country. 

Four years ago, when Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-presi- 


- dent of Harvard University, returned home from the 


Orient after studying the educational systems there, he 
told us that Japan not only spends a larger proportion of 


_ her public money for education than we do, but has at- 


tained a higher standard of education than ours. 

As to newspapers and periodicals, Japan is full of these. 
The traveller sees them everywhere. Tokyo, with a 
population of 2,000,000, has 761 newspapers and maga- 
zines besides 38 news agencies. There are newspapers 
which have a daily circulation of a quarter of a million 
copies. A Methodist missionary, a doctor of divinity, 


__. the presiding elder of his district, said to me: “All my 


people, even the poorest and humblest, read the papers. 
My servants know more about what is going on in the 
rid than I do.” — - : 
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Nor do the people confine their reading to newspapers 
and periodicals; they are great readers of books, and solid 
books, books of value, notmerely ephemeral novels. 
It is amazing what numbers of the best books of Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, England, and-America one finds 
translated into Japanese. Every public library and 
every bookstore is rich in them. Equally surprising is 
the number of new books by Japanese authors, in every 
department of thought and knowledge, that one finds 
issuing from the press of Japan. 

Do these facts throw no light upon the question of 
whether or not Japanese civilization is worthy to be 
compared with that of the West? 

In free countries like our own, political freedom is 
regarded as a mark of high civilization. 

Japan has political freedom and a constitutional and 
representative government. Freedom of speech and of 
the press is essentially as perfect there as here, or as it has 
ever been in England. 

Probably all of us would agree that the progress of 
science is one of the tests of civilization in our modern 
world. Of course Japan has done nothing like so much 
as a number of the countries of the West in original 
scientific research. ‘This is because she has been so short 
a time in the field. But her interest in science is as keen 
as our own, and she is giving as much attention to it in 
her high schools, colleges, and universities as we are. 
Her students who have come for study to this country, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany have taken up with 
enthusiasm every branch of science, and carried back 
their knowledge to Japan, to make use of it everywhere as 
teachers in institutions of learning and in-all kinds of 
practical ways. And, brief as has been the period of 
Japan’s scientific training, she already possesses many 
investigators who are making valuable original researches 
in numerous important scientific fields, 

_ We may well think of art as a mark of civilization. 

Japan is pre-eminently a land of art. Art and beauty 
are a part of the very life of the Japanese people, all the 
people, even the poorest and humblest, to an extent that 
we of the West can only imperfectly understand. 

It seems to be a common impression in this country 
that the Japanese are a nation of materialists. It would 
probably be much nearer the truth to call them a nation of 
idealists. ‘This characteristic of their nature comes out 
in many ways. It appears in the universal fondness for 
poetry, and in the fact that nearly every one writes poetry, 
from the Emperor and Empress down to the humblest 
day laborer. But perhaps the clearest indication is seen 
in art. It is doubtful whether among any other people 
in the world the art instinct, the art feeling, love for 
beauty, and the constant enjoyment of beauty is so 
universal as among the people of Japan. 

Japanese drawing and painting are conspicuously 
idealistic, not realistic. No one can understand these 
two arts as developed in Japan unless he constantly bears 
this in mind. ‘The painter does not seek to copy nature, 
but to express the spirit of nature. Great numbers of 
Japanese paintings, even those of the best artists, fail 
from a scientific point of view, being inexact in size and 
perspective. The painter has not aimed at exactness,— 
to do that would be merely mechanical; he has aimed at 
something higher, subtler, deeper, namely, to express the 
spirit of spiritual significance of the scene or object rep- 
resented. Japanese pictures are impressions; they lead 
the mind to inner meanings. An artist who draws a 
horse or a bird with a few flourishes of his brush (as the 
great artists of Japan do) cannot be a realist. His 
thought is of mystical significances, symbolic suggestions; 
these he wishes to flash on the imagination. ‘Thus Japan- 
ese art can be truly appreciated by none but idealists. 


\ 


~ As soon as we understand this we are able to see that in 
drawing, but especially in painting, Japan has made a> 


distinct contribution to the world’s art wealth. Her 
painting is very different from that of Europe, but it is 
worthy to stand beside it. 

In sculpture Japan has achieved little as compared with 
ancient Greece or modern Italy. And yet she has some 
examples which as works of art are nearly or quite of the 
first rank, as, for instance, her colossal Kamakura Dai- 
butsu (or image of Buddha in bronze), the great Daibutsu 
in the Todai-ji temple in Nara (which dates from the 
eighth century), and her famous statue of Buddha in 
Michinaga’s temple of Hasho-ji (carved in wood by the 
artist Jocho in the eleventh century). 


Japanese artists excel in fine carving, both in wood and_ 


in other materials. In the temples are to be found some 
of the most elaborate and exquisite wood-carving of the 
world. Japanese coral-carving also is attracting atten- 
tion on account of its great delicacy and excellence. It is 
believed that in a few years the industry of carving coral, 
which in the past has been almost wholly confined to 
Italy, will pass to Japan, and that in the future the world 
will look chiefly to the skilled workmen of the Empire 
of the Rising Sun for its supply of this delicate art work. 

From very early times Japanese artists have excelled 
in decoration work in the form of inlaying with gold and 
silver. Nor has this ancient skill disappeared in modern 
times. The inlaid work produced in Japan to-day is of 
the very highest order. 

In fine pottery and all forms of ceramics, in lacquer 
work and in the textile arts, Japan ranks high. 

It is doubtful if any nation surpasses Japan in the art 
of landscape-gardening. 

In architecture Japan ranks distinctly below Europe. 
It is true that she possesses many buildings that are very 
beautiful as well as unique, particularly her temples. 


_ And yet she has nothing that we can justly class with the 


temples of ancient Greece or with the medieval and 
modern Gothic architecture, particularly the cathe- 
drals of France and England. 

Turning to the practical arts and industries, what do 
we find? 

In navigation Japan ranks well eth Great Britain, 
Germany, Norway, and the United States. In her ship- 
yards she is building ships, both battleships and ocean- 
liners, about equal to any in the world. I have never 
ridden on steamers more perfect in all their appointments 
and in their management than some of the Japanese 
steamships on the Pacific. 

In agriculture Japan is far advanced, perhaps about 
as far as is possible without the aid of agricultural ma- 
chinery. Such machinery is being introduced to some 
extent, but the very small holdings of each farmer neces- 
sarily limits its availability. Scientific agriculture is 
taught extensively. There are in the Empire two uni- 
versity colleges of agriculture, five higher agricultural 
schools, and about two hundred agricultural, horticultu- 
ral, and sericultural schools of middle and lower grade. 
The graduates of these schools are found in all parts of the 
country and are everywhere promoters of a new agri- 
culture. 

Although the natural fertility of the soil of Japan is not 
greater than our own, each Japanese acre yields on an 
average as much as three or four acres in America. That 
is the reason why she is able to feed her fifty-two million 
people from her very limited area of only fourteen million 
acres of arable land. If we cultivated all our soil as well 
as Japan does hers, the United States could easily feed the 
entire population of the world. 

In forestry Japan is well advanced. She is carrying on 
an astonishing amount of afforestation, especially on her 


We in America may well exe example 


mountain-sides. 
of her. 
Japan has good railroads, though not equal to “Otte 


own. Unfortunately they are narrow-gauge, which she’ 
regrets, and is now engaged in the difficult and expen- 
sive task of changing. OX es 

Her mail service is well managed and efficient. Her iy 
telegraph service is good. a cicphone are being ex- 
tensively introduced. ‘. 

Sanitation, cleanliness, ont provision for the health) ae 
of the people are marks of civilization. ; 

Japan has excellent sanitary laws and they are very 
strictly enforced. Probably there are no cleanlier people 
in the world than the Japanese, whether as regards their 
homes or their own persons. In the city of Tokyo there 
are eleven hundred public baths, in which it is calcu- 
lated that at least five hundred thousand persons bathe ~ 
daily. In every respectable private house there is a — 
bath-room. Most persons bathe twice a day, many ey 
oftener than that. ‘This is true of the lowest class. Hot 
baths are widely used. 

Japan has been at great pains and expense to intro- 
duce the best medical science and the best medical prac- 
tice of the West. Besides encouraging her young men to 
study medicine in the best medical schools of America, 
France, and Germany, she has established medical schools 
of her own, equipped them with good laboratories, and 
manned them with able” professors from. the West, par- Ns 
ticularly from Germany. 7 

With such medical service, of course she has excellent 
hospitals. Her medical, surgical, sanitary, and hospital 
services in her army and navy are equal to any in the 
world. Their excellence in connection with the war be- 
tween Japan and Russia was so conspicuous as to at- 
tract the attention and win the admiration of pis 3 
Western nation. 
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What Religion Shall We Build? * 


In introducing his subject, “Spiritual Bankruptcies— 
Will Religion Learn the Lesson?’’ Dr. Sullivan said 
that in the last three years, when certain of the hopes 
which we have held for the world have been destroyed, 
certain high decencies desecrated, it has become evident 
that something has gone bankrupt. Of some of these 
spiritual bankruptcies he would speak. Dr. Sullivan 
said that the three great international agencies had been _ 
described in the colorful phrase, ‘‘Red internationalism, 
which is international Socialism; white internationalism, ‘ 
which is international finance; and black international- = 
ism, which is international religion.’’ His discussion was — 
confined to the red and the black internationalism, since 
both claim to stand on moral principles. Z 

The old Socialist Internationale, formed in the sixties — 
of the last century, came to grief, the speaker said, through 
the split caused by Bakunin and his followers. The, 
New Internationale, formed in 1899, had held several _ 
conferences up to 1912. At these conferences resolutions —_ 
were often passed on the question of war. These resolu- e 
tions maintained the dogma that every war is the result  —_— 
of the capitalist system. Dr. Sullivan diagnosed this 
dogma of the economic cause of war as “the seed of the 
present bankruptcy of this form of internationalism, 
since it makes no distinction between evil and righteous _ 
wars.” ‘This dogma was again repeated at the con- 
ference in Lugano, and again at the meeting of the Socialist, a 
party delegates in St. Louis, actions which, the speaker _ 
said, showed a lack of moral insight. The Socialists were a 


* Notes on an address given b ‘Rev. Dr. William L. Sullivan before the 
ligious Association, Sunday, Jan. 6 RP in Arlington Street Church, at ag ‘i 


srecl on ed to to Heaven for 
o 

ng to to the Seteamntsy of black internationalism 
van said that he was not much in sympathy with 
ho were overflowing with rhetoric on the failure 
religion. He felt that to say that religion has failed 
‘ause the war is raging shows an unbalanced mind. 
Previous to the war religion had done much to promote 
Be: internationalism, the Hague conference, and other agencies. 
. ce: — “It would be unchivalrous to blame religion for the 
failure of its attempts. The best friends of religion 
must admit, however, that there has been no universal 
agency for the expression of the soul of religion and human 
consciousness in a great crisis. There is no agency to 
_ speak for the heart of religion, to condemn infamy when 
_ that infamy has brought the curse of hell upon this globe.” 
_-When this is admitted, however, Dr. Sullivan said that 
Bie 3), _ there were one or two heads of religious organizations in 
neutral positions which held the attention of the world 
and could have spoken. 
; _ these when asked to protest the violation of Belgium, the 
Ie = Armenian massacres, the violation of the rights of neutrals 
oe 2 on the seas, replied, “‘I do not know the facts.” It was 
ct _reserved fora layman, the President of the United States, 
to protest when ‘‘the leaders of international religions 
were quaking lest they be caught “9 Saempag God’s con- 

_ demnation of crime.’ 
_ The world, seeing this, is turning its attention to the 
_ problem of religion. Men are turning to new religions, 
new gods. To paraphrase Emerson, there is hardly a 
man who has not a new definition of God in his vest 
pocket. There are and there have been great religions 
on this earth. They were wrought in the sweat of tempta- 
tion and agony of the cross. “I do not wish to speak 
with levity, but when I consider how religions have been 
founded by broken-hearted prophets, immortal martyrs, 
I become impatient when a man comes forward with a 
_-_-__ religion founded while he’ puffs his cigar. Religions 
oe) Come from hearts in anguish, souls dragged through 

wom => the dark. 

Rite espite the present spiritual bankruptcy Dr. Sullivan 
said that he had seen the gleam of the coming religion in 


the face of death. The splendor of dedication sheds the 
light of God upon their foreheads. There is being 
revealed to us what is in the heart ‘of man. We find that 
"sovereign and awful ideals do exist in our world of ob- 
* Ie _ jectivity. ” Dr. Sullivan continued: “Since we entered 
the war I have stood in homes so filled with the glory of 
__ sacrifice that had I followed the urges of my soul I would 
_ have knelt in homage. There is our hope. There is a 
4 power ‘over which death is powerless, which reaches to 
_ the throne of God. 
‘This is the brightest hope for the future. What 
ion shall we build that is adequate to hold this real 
: ance of a hidden God? We may well be dismayed. 
es 0 ethis 9 we have only hope to guide us. We speak of free 
= reli rion, and it is well to insist on freedom, but men must 
mn that freedom is only the condition, not the sub- 
f life. We must speak of God’s restraints, of 
igations, of obedience. Have we bowed and 
and said, ‘I obey,’ as if an eternal obligation 
Sullivan Jat that ‘we had not, and that 


&- 


" them rigorous, brave, idinbte to Hose Lord 
e do it? Only the future can tell." 
acpites of sorporaa religion, we should 


e Presence of God | passes by the light 
may er Purse to. premuity, This 


They did not speak. One of 


“the faces of our boys who have thrown their gloyes in’ 


house of prayer and all like it 


prostrate devotion, of deep contrition, of unspeakable 


communion with the living God.” — 


ligious “Association, who was to have led the service, was 
delayed by a change in the railroad schedule. In his 
absence, Rev. George Grover Mills, secretary of the 
Association, conducted the service. Mr. Mills said: 
“This organization for fifty years has maintained a plat- 
form to which all serious thinkers might come and say 
their say. The Association wishes to remain true to its 
principles as a free religious association.” oe. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
The Generous Heart of Youth. 


And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall. dream 
hae and your young men shall see visions.—/oel ii. 
28-29 . 


There’s tramping of hoofs in the busy street, 
There’s clanking of sabres on floor and stair, 
There’s sound of restless, hurrying feet, 
Of voices that whisper, of lips that entreat— — 
Will they live, will they die, will they strive, will they dare? 
The houses are garlanded, flags flutter gay, 
For a troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their hearts will leap, 
When it’s shoulder to shoulder and friend to friend— 
But it’s some to the pinnacle, some to the deep, 
And some in the glow of their strength to sleep; 
And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s far end. ~ 
And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor sway, 
When the troop of the Guard rides forth to-day. 


The dawn is upon us, the pale light speeds 
To the zenith with glamor and golden dart: 
On, up! Boot and saddle! . Give spurs to your steeds! i 
There’s a city beleaguered that cries for men’s deeds, 
With the pain of the world in its cavernous heart. 
‘Ours be the triumph! Humanity calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 


Old gods have fallen and the new must rise! 

Out of the dust of doubt and broken creeds 

The sons of those who cast men’s idols low 

Must build up for a hungry people’s needs 

New gods, new hopes, new strength to toil and grow; 
Knowing that nought that ever lived can die— 

No act, no dream but spreads its sails, sublime, 
Sweeping across the visible seas of time 

Into the treasure-haven of eternity. 


The portals are open, the white road leads 
Through thicket and garden, o’er stone and sod. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs to your steeds! © 
There’s a city beleaguered that cries for men’s deeds, 
For the faith that is strength and the love that is God! 
On, through the dawning! Humanity calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the clover! 
On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 
—Hermann Hagedorn. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty Father, grant unto the youth of this land a: 
new vision of Thy truth and a new consecration to its: 


service. In the spirit of Jesus, who, in the strength of 
his young manhood, died for human freedom, may the 
young men of America go forth with stalwart courage 
and unfaltering will to fight for liberty. May Thy 
strength sustain them in their great adventure. Amen, 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, president of the Free Re- 


and 


. is.a ‘‘yisible setting forth of the highest aspi- 
' rations and capacities’’ of the period from 


eae : See 2) of details"to a Paes of a system of life and 
ae, aye ; Literature. he _ |thought which expressed itself in a tran- 
wei yee rs The Parting. |scendent art. He shows the evolution of 
ates vit 2 . an idea expressing itself in progressive forms, 
Muse, we have rhymed of Liberty, not in separate, periodic forms which come 
Have damned is Germans, cheered for France, into being and then have an ending, giving 
Exalted Belgium’s constancy— : 7 s 
ee ieee T tircctostances place to something else. ‘‘Instead of this 
But have we piven of our best ? sequence of quite individual styles there was, 
Have we not drawn from brackish springs I believe, a swift, steady, and logical process 
Dead water? Have we stood the test, from William of Volpiano’s vanished church 
’- The test that Life, Life only, brings? at Dijon, through Jumiéges, Caen, and the 
_ Reflected from her eyes, they fade, English Abbeys of the Norman Conquest, 
- Those rhymes of ours; they thin and are~’ to St. Denis, Noyon, Paris, and Chartres, 
Bam sey Sever Bad been made. and so to the full flower of Amiens, Coutances, 
—Poor Muse! and must the blight of war Rhei Vork Westininst The i a 
Destroy in us the seeds of song, SS, |x OFM, Almere | ee ee 
Beare us no hape.for flower or fruit? was one, the goal always the same, but from 
Must all that touches war go wrong, time to time new influences were brought to 
Leaf-withered, blasted at the root? bear on the process, and at one definite mo- 
‘Not all. But, Muse of mine, our hearts ment these were so numerous, so potent, and 
Have not the mighty pulse that shakes withal so novel that the course of events was 
The soul of nations. Song departs not only accelerated but deflected from the 
rom vs, when gil we sang of breaks original course, the result being the Gothic 
hes eee keer Om epaee style.’ ‘Gothic construction is indeed the 
> od-will to men of kindly will, 2 je 
Beauty. ..-; But what is: beauty worth most highly articulated, the most vividly 
el cael eeneidivhersanan sonst kill intelligent, and the most scientifically exact 
Man, to make Truth come true? Poor Muse, ever devised by man, but it is only a part of 
Bewildered Muse of mine, farewell! Gothic architecture, which is as well the 
Find thou some Heaven apart! I choose expression of an entirely new social and devo- 
To labor, not to sing, in Hell. : tional spirit, engendered by a peculiar, benefi- 
—Lee Wilson Dodd, in the Yale Review. | vont, and dynamic energy in the world of the 
west, and expressed through new forms of 
beauty that have no historic prototypes.” 
There are but six lectures, yet they have 
amighty sweep. ‘The Quarry of Antiquity”’ 
was divided between the flourishing centres 
of Rome, Ravenna, Constantinople, Syria, 
centres of wealth and activity during the 
Dark Ages. ‘The Age of Charlemagne” 
began a genuine art development based on 
inspirations from these pagan centres. 
“‘Charlemagne neither invented nor re-cre- 
ated the style; what he did was simply to 
stimulate into activity the moribund tradi- 
tions of building, as well as the inheritors of 
those traditions.’”’ - The most important of 
these inheritors were the Comacini, a mys- 
terious guild of builders, lineal descendants, 
it may be, of old Roman building guilds. 
After a lapse of perhaps two centuries 
came “The Great Awakening,’ in the 
eleventh century, developing through the 
three schools of Tuscany, Lombardy, and 
Normandy, particularly under the guiding 
genius of William of Volpiano. ‘‘The Epoch 
of Transition’? was made noteworthy by the 
contributions of Lanfranc of Bec, who car- 
ried on the work of his great predecessor and 
who as Archbishop of Canterbury did not- 
able work in England. The author gives a 
striking description of the spirit of the twelfth 
century and its incarnation in foble forms 
of architecture all but reaching the high- 
est expressions. After this ‘‘it was not that 
any new devices were introduced, for there 
were none to be discovered; but rather that 
the power that was working for self-expres- 
sion at last acquired its adequate master 
craftsmen, who worked now with confidence 
and conviction, with a high intelligence irra- 
diated by a kind of divine inspiration refining 
and perfecting, articulating and co-ordinat- 
ing all that a century of devoted and pro- 
gressive effort had brought to their hands.”’ 
“The Medieval Synthesis’ brings to the 
structural elements of Gothic already at 
hand, cohesion, economy, and character. 
“The thirteenth century goes on from 
Bourges and Chartres without a break to 
Coutances, Amiens, and Rheims.” “In 


The Substance of Gothic.* 


_ All admirers of Mr. Cram’s work will feel 
a deep satisfaction that his Lowell lectures 
of 1916 are now ayailable in printed form. 
A book from him is a noteworthy event. In 
The Substance of Gothic he proposes “to stim- 
ulate interest in the great epoch of Christian 
civilization and to deal, however superficially, 
with its architectural expression as a su- 
premely organic and living thing.” But 
the book is far from being an introductory 
volume to a study of Medievalism. It is 
itself searching analysis of an extraordinary 
period of Christian history. 

. We are indebted to Mr. Cram for a broader 
and more inclusive conception of the word 
“Gothic.” Those of us brought up on the 
stricter meaning of the word have hesitated 
to apply it to any other than the purest 
forms. We have felt bound to confine our 
first admiration to the finest examples. Thus 
Moore has taught us, “In a definition of 
Gothic architecture none but the truest forms 
of the art properly concerns us.”’ ‘So soon 
as the principles of the true style are under- 
stood and comparison of the architectures of 
the different countries is made by the light 
of them, the origin and exclusive existence of 
._ the Gothic in France will be readily dis- 
cerned.” ; 

. But Mr. Cram uses the words “to de- 
scribe the great and comprehensive impulse 
and product” of the noblest spirit of Media- 
valism. ‘“‘Now this word has been in uni- 
versal use for five hundred years and indi- 
cates not a detail (albeit the most important) 
of construction, but the whole body of art 
produced during the preceding five centuries 
to express the concrete civilization of Cath- 
olic Europe.” Thus The Substance of Gothic 


Charlemagne to Henry VIII. Starting with 
the scholastic distinction between “‘acci- 
dents” and “‘substance,’’ he passes by a study 


~ *T ae SupsTance or Gorutc. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Boston: Marshall, Jones Co. $1.50 net. 


these Comal the progress ¢ of devel pa 
ment from the simple to the complex, fi om J 
the almost rudimentary norm of the Athe-— 

nian temple, each portion of which was per- — 
fected to finality, on to the Catholic cathe- _ ‘ 
dral of the thirteenth century, where the — 

norm is in itself complex and each detail, 
raised almost to the level of Hellenic per- 
fection; is steady and unbroken, and at 


Rheims we could see, only two years ago, 
the triumph of final achievement.” ; er ate 

‘The Decadence and the New Paganism” = 
do not follow immediately. ‘‘While it is 4 oa 
true that art is engendered only by the 4¥2 
power of a great ardor and a great right- = 
eousness in society, the impulse lasts long 
after the initial energy is spent.” But the = 8 _ 
great impulse is soon gone. Heresies and Pp a 
the Crusades, war and pestilence, political = = 8=§ Ss 
readjustments and church corruption, revo- m ie 
lution and anarchy, compel the curve to — a 
bend downward. ‘By the year 1270 archi- =e 
tecture had become largely stereotyped Sa 
along fine but mechanical lines.” The ne 


whole social fabric was being revolution- = © 
ized, and, while noble work was done, the ~ 7 
initial energy was spent. ‘‘The new pagan- ~— 
ism was in religion, in philosophy, in sociol-_ +>") 
ogy, in economics, in ethics and in art, a SS. 
definite and categorical return to the old 4 
paganism.” jone Or Seam 
The religious liberal is likely to find fins aa 
self frequently in sharp dissent from the toe 
author in his enthusiasm for Medizevalism = ae 
and in his confident denunciation of Modern- ee 
ism. Medizevalism represented a genuine © 
nobility, but its glories were so compro- ae 
mised that it broke down completely from 
internal disorders that were involved in its 
very nature. If Modernism be condemned  —~ 
because of an assumed breakdown, particu- 
larly by the present war, Medievalism may 
fairly be judged by the same test of experi- 
ence. Medizvalism actually broke down. _ 
As to Modernism, it is quite too soon to 
say that its philosophy is discredited and 
its civilization wrecked by the present war. 
On the contrary, the signs predominate 
that liberalism is to come out triumphant, 
spiritually, politically, industrially, and a 
democracy be assured which will eventually 
bring about a wider condition of wel bene 
than the world has ever seen. - 
Such are debatable points, to be sure, 
but they suggest occasions when the liberal 
mind will find itself in occasional contro- | 
versy with the author. He has an uncom- | 
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promising enthusiasm for ‘‘the Church”? 
which many of us may not share. Yet the 
book is exceedingly stimulating. In his 


field of church architecture he speaks with | 
authority. Furthermore he speaks delight-_ 
fully, and his audience should be a wide st 
one. 


Yale Review.) 62) a 


The Yale Review for January, 1918, The” ie 
first thing a reader would do would be to look 
over the table of contents and see whether i 
number was worth buying and if so w 
articles were most attractive. We give, the 
fore, the whole list with the assurance 1 
it introduces an interesting number: Ti 
Russian Soldier, Peauid Andréev; 


American Essay i in War Time, . 
A Plea for Honesty, Moorfie! 
“Army 


yi sa Senvie only dream such things.” 
-+| . Down the stairs came jumping three pairs 
; ‘of rested feet. Straight into the dining- 


a New “ibition. af 2 


e: When T's grown up, L think I’ll be 
© A landlord, for then—don’t you seer 
T’ll own a lot of houses ‘fine, ; 
And on each one I’l! put this sign: 
“To Let, Steam Heat, Rents are Not High. 
_ Folks Without Children Don’t Apply!” 
_ And I shall ask of those who call, 
_ ‘What, seven children! .-Is that all? 
I hope they make a lot of noise; 
I want some lively girls and boys.” 
~~—=The Universalist Leader. 


t The “Willow-tree Story. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


One cold winter’s: night when the wind 
blew so hard it shook the house, when win- 
dows ‘rattled so wildly they sounded as if 
théy’d shake out any minute, when rain 
came down so hard it went straight through 
roofs, making great ugly spots on nice clean 
ceilings, Mother walked into her Littlest 
Girl’s room and tucked the nice woolly 
blankets’ very snug and tight about the 
Littlest Girl’s dutch-cut head. 

‘Then she walked into the Middle Sized 
Girl’s room_and tucked her blankets way, 
way down around the freckled hose of her 
Middle Sized Girl. Just then came a ter- 
tible crash, a furious bang, and a rumbling 
sotind, all mixed up together! 

’ Up popped the Middle Sized Girl’s head, 
freckles and all, whispering in a loud trembly 
whisper; ‘‘What’s that? What is ‘ that?” 
Mother patted her, and murmured softly, 
“Hush, dear; it’s only the wind.” Down 
went the head of the Middle Sized Girl, 
down to its special denty-in place in the 
pillow, Mother tucked the tumbled bed- 
ding in all over again and went to the bed 
of her Big Sized Girl. Every blanket was 


Mother just patted the smooth hump and 
leaned over to kiss her biggest girl. 

‘But the Middle Sized Girl couldn’t get 
to sleép. -Her head kept rolling all over 
the bed, she’ said.. ‘“‘I wish my head were 
Square, so the points would stick arid couldn’t 


roll! Perhaps if I say a poem I’ll go to 


sleep. 


tae 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
- Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 
._.A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
oye Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


‘ “Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 
: By,y-ow the highway, low and loud, 
By at a gallop goes he. 
F “By ‘at a.gallop he goes, and then, 
*’By he comes back at a gallop again.’ 


‘Twice she. said. it all. the way through; 
the gallop sounded farther and farther away. 
Dark clouds scudded off and left a big beam- 
ing moon. ‘Stars peeped in to look at her, 
but she didn’t even hear Mother go from 
room to room openitig windows to let the 
nice’ “cold air rush in. She was sound, sound 
asleep. ; 

Next: morning the sun shone bright and 
clear; it seemed, to laugh, and say; ‘It’s 
iss sunshiny weather. It never. really 


‘all. torn up. . 


‘Tree was crying aloud! 
it was only the wind! 
‘low-tree is dead! Never again can we have 


Winds never shriek and blow. 


room danced the Littlest Girl, the Middle 
Sized Girl, and the Biggest Girl, all calling 
together: ‘‘Good-morning, Mother. Good- 
morning, Father.” Then each took her 
chair. 

Suddenly a loud bark made every one 
jump. Scratch! scratch! scratch! on the 
big front door. Off dashed three pairs of 
feet to see why Bingo and Scamp should 
make such a rumpus at breakfast-time! __ 

When the dogs saw their friends they 
barked harder and faster. Bingo beckoned 
with a toss of his wise head for every one 
to follow. As the girls started to obey they 
noticed Father’s voice: ‘“‘Must I speak to 
you Three again? Will you come back and 
finish your breakfast?”’ 

Back went three pairs of feet, very slowly, 
exactly like inch-worms—you know how 
inchly slow they go. 

The cereal began to do queer things. 
Every time a spoonful was taken, another 
spoonful grew in its place! Eggs swelled 
bigger and bigger with each mouthful—in 
all the world hens had never been known 
to lay such enormous eggs! ‘Toast—why 
never before in her life had Cook cut such 
thick, unlovely slices! 

At last the big door opened. Away 
bounded Bingo down the hill. Dogs barked, 
Girls screamed! So exciting was the race 
every one forgot the long, tedious breakfast. 
Suddenly Bingo stood perfectly still, so did 
the Littlest Girl, the Middle Sized Girl, and 
the Big Girl. Even Scamp was silent. 


‘There before them on the ground lay the 


big, beautiful Willow-tree. Its roots were 
Its long body stretched sadly 
on the cold wet earth. The Tree which 


-every one loved. ‘The Tree which had made 


such wonderful shady places, summer after 
summer—places to play in when - every- 


Strétched tight without a single wrinkle. | where else the sun shone hot and bright! 


The Middle Sized Girl cried: ‘Then it 
wasn’t a dream! That’s the awful sound 
I heard in the middle of the night! Our 
Mother thought 
Our dear, dear Wil- 


any more fun!’’ Down she threw herself 


beside the fallen Tree, her head upon it, her 


arms stretched as far about its huge body 
as a Middle Sized Girl’s arms could possibly 
stretch. 

Tears filled Bingo’s eyes. He came close 
and whispered in her ear, then off he ran 
and with one leap landed upon the unearthed 
roots of the dear old Willow-tree. He 


| beckoned with his head. Up scrambled the 


Biggest Sized Girl, up scrambled the Middle 
Sized Girl, and up they hauled the Littlest 
Girl. Bingo walked slowly the entire length 


\/of the Tree, Scamp followed; after him tip- 
Bingo went out to the] 


toed each girl. 
iteenty-weenty end, to sway up and down, 
up and down, grinning back at the children. 
This time he did not beckon. He knew 
perfectly, it wouldn’t do for two legs’ to 
attempt what his four legs could do. Scamp 
was far too fat and lazy to even consider 
such a thing. Instead he looked repect- 
fully at Bingo. He let his pink tongue 
peep out between his white teeth and hang 
on one side, the way he always did when 


Willow-tree. To Shae, he was eet g com- 
fortable he crossed his legs, raised his. eyes, 
and blinked to the girls to follow his example, Py 
Down sat the Middle Sized Girl, down 
sat‘the Big Girl, down sat the Littlest Girl. 
First one foot began to swing, then six feet. Aals 
You don’t know what joy it is to sit on a ook 
great big, blown-dowr Willow-tree and just _ 
to swing your legs—with rio one to. say, “Be 
careful,” with tio one to say, “ Please stop.” . 

Upon the spot a Club was formed. To. oe 
Club niemibets only were extended the privi- — 
legé of the Willow-tree. The aims of the 
Club were high; if any girl was mean or 
unkind, the rest of the Club said: “All 
right for you! To-day you can’t play in 
the Willow-tree!”” If one told a lie, if one 
hurt anything smaller than one’s self, the 
members of the Club would say, “You can’t 
climb the Willow-tree for two whole days!” ‘ 
Oh, the rules were many, the mistakes were al 
few, in that Willow-tree Club! 

All spring, all summer, they played in 
the Tree. They kept it a kind of secret 
from even Mother and Father. The very 
first leaf in the whole countryside camie on 
that Willow-tree,—the softest, greenest leaf! 

You can’t begin to know how nice it was 
to rush for your favorite branch, to call it 
“My House,” to pay visits upon one’s 
neighbors, and to whisper secrets! 

But these blissful days did not last for- ~ 
ever. At length came the Terrible Day. 
The day when a strange sound was heard 
early one cold, crisp, fall morning! 

“‘Chop! chop! chop!” 


>> 


But no—it couldn’t be true! Down the 
hill they rushed! Louder and _ louder! : 
Clearer and clearer came the he sac chop! 


chop!”’ 

As they rounded the corner of the bare 
there stood Michael Callahan swinging ‘his 
huge ax! Swinging it straight into the Tree! ~ 
Into their dear old Willow-tree! To make 
matters worse, Michael was whistling ‘“On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers!” 

“Stop that this instant—you sinful 
Michael Callahan! How dare you!” I 
shrieked. For I was the freckled Middle 
Sized Girl. (Now my-secret is out!) Always 
IE had loved Michael! Always I had helped - 
him beat rugs and wash windows! Yet in oe 
that instant I vowed aloud never pie to 
help him! : f 

He answered, “‘Yer Faither tole me ter ee 
be after doin’ it, Darlin’!’”’ wo 

“Don’t call me ‘Darlin’’! Don’t talk asi 4 Me. 
if you didn’t enjoy it, Michael Callahan! iz 
There you stand whistling—while you chop — 
our precious Willow-tree!”’ = 

“T only whistles, Deary, to keep up me 
heart. I hates th’ job as much as you!” 

Something in Michael’s voice made us ~~ 
all look straight up into his face. Sure 
enough, there was a tear in his kind, sage *, 
crooked old eye! reese 

“Oh, Michael, excuse aa oe sdeyy) iss 
but my heart is broke in two!” I threw 
my atms about him. I buried my head on ~ 
his faded blue shirt. I sobbed and sobbed. — 
He put two fingers into my small pocket; — 
from it he pulled my handkerchief, whispetr- Rate 
ing, “Blow your nose, Darlin’.” Iedid. 
No. qe so T wiped the tears, hs 
away, too. aa or 

Michael | tossed me in: the air x 


P- His: ‘eye got “its very | 
vd nasire yer go “far ter phatie yer. 
, dear Faither! Yer see it’s this way: 
_ *Michael, "says he, ‘that there tree’ll rot: 
Be pene snow an’ rain a’ winter. If we chop. 
es it, i itll dry good an’ be the makin’s uv 

many a cheery fire. The children’ll gather 
~ roind | it when the winds witherin’ rough 
y an’ wild and it’s after Poppin’ of corn they’Il 
J. be. Wood costs a heap o’ gold, an’ times 
is hard!’ So go easy on yer poor Faither. 
Yer say yerself yer never tole him how yer 
} love this Willow-tree, so ’tis no fault o’ his, 
Dae a-tall a-tall.”” 

‘We all saw of course that Michael was 
right. Still we often put our hands over 
‘our ears to keep out that terrible ‘“ chop! 
chop! chop!” It seemed the Tree was call- 
ing, calling to her Friends to help! No one 
can tell“me it didn’t hurt, because I know 


Pr 


a > it ‘did! Don’t you? 

: Still in the winter when the nights were 
. Sia the Big Sized Girl, the Middle Sized 

& Girl, and the Littlest Girl sat on the rug 


before the fire with Bingo and Scamp. 
z oe Brightly the flames danced, brightly the 
twigs snapped, and sometimes when the 
a foo was dark, when no grown-ups were 
smear, the Spirit of the Willow-tree seit 
little Fairy Folk to jump and whisk, to tell 
us secrets. Yes, they did,—they told us 
really truly “seérets! Such secrets! Perhaps 
some day I may tell you one, or perhaps, 
es. if you are very, very good, I may tell you 
ey two! 


i ee ; am 
ee neath -teincDoll Cousins, 
4, : - 


¥ _ “MayTI go downto the other house, mother, 
and play with the little girl there? She’s 
‘just as big as I am, an’ her name’s Bessie.” 
2 - “How d’you know?” interrupted Ned. » 
Cause she told me. She was standing 
ee. a by the stone wall, seeing our trunks come, 
a an’ we told each other our names. An’ I) 
7 told her our father had bought this land, 
- an’ built this house for us to live here 
summers, an’ she said she lives here all the 
time, an’ her father takes care of our father’s 
- land. eo then I asked her who did she 


‘desis: ’n’ their names are Prudy an’ Polly. 
‘Can I take Margaweet an’ go over there, 
‘ 3 Sopeeer 

- “Yes, Ruth, if you'll be sure to be polite.” 
fh oi mother Bell!” 


es wou to promise not to say or dd 
ny ng that can hurt her feelings.” 

pie “Yl promise, mother,”’ answered Ruth, 
ae little thinking how soon she would 
be pu . the test. 
to eautiful doll, Margdecite; in} 
s, she ‘ran down the lane, finding 


> 


ier Shaw about he 


m her on ne her two dolls | at 
' | regret ran away and completely disappeared. 


s 
7. : > 
— i ? 


tage 


a faded. pickin _A queer. feeling of 


emer a ate surprise seemed to go all over Ruth, but 
A canes ‘tongue around, the) before even the least little bit of ‘it erept 


‘into her eyes, Ruth remembered. 

“Oh, aren’t they dear!’’ she cried. “I 
mever saw any before. Did you make 
‘them? Let’s play my dolly is their cotisin, 
come to visit them. There, Margaweet,” 
‘she added, putting her doll on the. steps 
beside the others, “‘you’re introduced, now 
get *quainted!” 

Bessie’s shy little face suddenly bright- 
ened, and a happy comradeship had begun. 

Sometimes Ruth carried Prudy and Polly, 
while Bessie bore, with tender admiration, 
the beautiful Marguerite; sometimes the 
dollies were carried by their own little 
mothers, but always there was the happy 
sharing, making glad the long summer days. 

Then one day, when the maple leaves 

were turning red, a wagon-load of trunks 
went from the big house to the station ten 
miles away, followed by a carriage with the 
Bell family. 
_ There were good-bys and good-bys, till 
the carriage turned the corner, and then 
Bessie ran off to the barn. She meant to 
have a good cry all by herself, but her 
mother’s voice called, ‘‘ Bessie, Bessie, come 
and see what there is for you in this big 
box.” 

Bessie, running back, lifted the cover 
wonderingly. There was a beautiful new 
doll, exactly like Marguerite, except that 
her eyes were blue and Marguerite’s were 
brown. ‘There, too, was a complete outfit 
of pretty clothes, even more and lovelier 
than those of Marguerite. A little note 
was pinned to the doll’s dress. It read:— 


“Dear Bessie: This doll is for your very 
own, to be another cosen to Prudy and Polly. 
Her name is Pearl, and she will be cosen to 
Marguerite, too, so they’ll all be cosens, and 
when I come next summer, we will have 
perficly lovly times, just as we did this year. 

Yours loving, 
Ruth.” 


It would be hard to tell which little girl 
was the happier, the one that wrote the note 
or the one that read it.— Sophia T. Newman, 
in the Standard. 


The Homing Instinct of a Cat. 

I have often heard of curious stories of 
wonderful return journeys made by cats 
and dogs to their masters or old homes, 
but I have never experienced this myself 
until the other day. It happened thus. 

In February, 1916, our soldier son, while 
on leave from the front, bought at Selfridge’s, 
| London, a beautiful Persian kitten as a present 
to his father, who is devoted to cats. Puss 
was called Marquis after his French cousins, 
this being (so our son said) the favorite 
name given to cats in France. 

In July of the same year our whole house- 
|hold moved to a town twelve miles from our 
home for a month’s holiday. The day we 
arrived Marquis took fright, and to our great 


|Our distress was all the more intense when 
a week later our son laid down his life on the 


, ‘Somme. 


On November 10, itedriyr one pat and four 


‘months later, a lady brought a Persian cat 


to us which she found scratching at the 
|| window of her poe a stone’s-throw away 


from ours. It y 
walked off to the kitchen, where he formerly 
lived, seeming to recognize the household on 
the way. He took one sniff at his basket 
and curled himself in it again, and generally 
behaved as if he had never for a moment 
been absent.—The Spectator. 


From Iloilo. 


The American teacher of a girls’ school in 
Iloilo sends this story :— 


Shortly after opening the school this 
summer, I told our girls about the thousands 
of hungry children in Europe and Armenia 
who cannot’ get enough food on account of 
the war. They all wanted to do something 
for the sufferers, but they have very little 
money, and cannot earn any because they 
must attend school. 

I said: ‘‘Suppose to-morrow morning, 
when you wake up, some of those children 
should stand in front of your door reaching out 
their thin little hands to you.. Can you think 
of anything that you could do for them or give 
them? You cannot see them, but they are 
there just the same.” 

The smallest girl in the school jumped 
up and said: “I know what I would do. 
I would give her half of my bread and coffee’; 
and others said, ““Yes,-we could give them 
half of our food.” 

Then: somebody else said, ‘We can get 
along with three pieces of bread, and save 
the money for the fourth piece and send it to 
those little children.” For breakfast - the 
girls in the Training School were getting 
four small “breads” and a cup of ginger 
coffee. 

The ‘‘breads” are really very small, and 
the other day one of the new girls remarked 
that they were growing smaller and smaller, 
and that three pieces weren’t very much. 
One of the senior girls promptly reminded 
her of those who have a good deal less and 
who have not grumbled. 


One autumn Karl entered the same kinder- 
garten that his brother Robert had attended 
during the previous year. Very frequently 
the teacher called him Robert by mistake, 
until she said to him,— 

“Well, Karl, I don’t know why I always 
call you Robert.” 

“T guess I know,” answered Karl, seriously. 
“T’ve got on Robert’s waist and his shoes.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in e Ms form of need are given practical hel 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes ani 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRrEesIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs, Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudiey 
Tas ie nae mah es A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydn Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genzrat Secretary, 
270 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The 


; Marquis, who at once 


“This Reminds Me of Home.” 


a9 SARA S. GILSON, 


. : The fiew Federation House at Ayer, Mass., 
me which was formally dedicated with a week 
oe of services beginning December 30, shows 


every prospect of a life of value to the sol- 
diers at Camp Devens. ‘The denominations 
ah interésted have co-opetated ifi this week 
of dedication, and men prominent in them 
all have made addresses, indicating the im- 
portance which is given’ to this new imter- 


1 ae, denominational venture itt war work. Df. 
Re Hugh A. Heath and Dr. Emory W. Hunt 
pe: have represented the Baptists; Bishop Ed- 
Sg win H. Hughes and Dr. Charles E. Spaul- 


a ding, the Methodists; Dr. Frederick E. Em- 


oe ¥ rich and Dr. Charles R. Brown of Yale, the 
, DA Congregationalists; Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
=. ae and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, the Unitarians. 
Dera?) _ There have been large and formal meet- 
Sr aiing ings inl the new auditorium and small and 
Nie’ intimate gatherings in the new social rooms. 
ee ‘Perhaps the most significant was a New 
oe - Year watch-meeting around the fire, at 
fin te which a little group of men and women, 


‘soldiers and civilians, met together to pray 
for strength and good tidings. Mrs. Gilson 
and Mr. Davis represented the Unitarian 
group. 
iris The new Federation House is the out- 
ee ecofie of a need voiced by tlie local chtirches 
at Ayer for a helping hand in the carrying 
out of the great religious and social work 
which met the community when the new 
cantonment came with forty thousand sol- 
diers, arid the town grew, almost in a night, 
from three thousand to thirty thousand. 
The. Methodist body with characteristic 
- enterprise made the fitst move, when a lay- 
MR man bought the land for the Federation 
. House and asked the other churches to help. 
_~ Six Protestant churches have co-operated | it 
, financially and spiritually in this achieve- 
ment. The Methodists, Baptists, Congtfe- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and Unitarians have all aided: The Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Congregational, and Uni- 
ek g tarian churches, through their national 


bodies, are committed to the carrying on 
of this work in Ayer for a year. 

The use of the House to the community 
is already plain. Under the existing coal 
shortage and urged by a spirit of co-opera- 
tion the Unitarian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Episcopal communions of Ayer 
have joined together and for the time being 
will hold their Sunday services and their 


|Sunday-schools together in the Federation 


House. 

There have been three stages in the devel- 
opmnent of the work. Last stimmer workers 
ministered to the soldiers from a tent; 
through the fall and early winter we have 
had a temporary Church Federation Hut 
with one large room, besides two shower 
baths and a small men’s dormitory. Now 
comes ‘‘the full corn in the ear’’ in the new 
Federation House. 

This spacious building contains an audi- 
torium seating five to six hundred persons, 
with a large platform arranged for a soldiers’ 
chorus. The basement has a smoking-room 
with a fireplace, bowling-alleys, pool tables, 
shower baths, a dormitory for the use of 
soldiers on leave who may be in town, and 
a kitchen with facilities for a lunch-room. 
The third story has sleeping quarters for 
the superintendent, workers, and speakers. 
There is a comfortably furnished Unitarian 
room to which one personal gift has been 
sent, so far,—a warm woolen quilt from the 
Whitman Alliance. 

The main floor contains, besides the 
atiditorium, a group of offices for workers, 
@ women’s room, and a very large social 
room with games, writing arid magazine 
tables, books, a piano, and a large open fire. 

For the first week of our occupation of the 
House the thermometer has ranged from 
zero to thifty-six degrees below, and prob- 
ably for the soldiers the most desired spot 
itt the neighborhood of Camp Devens has 
been our big fire of four-foot logs with its 
inviting circle of morris chairs. , Except for 
two or three in officers’ clubs there are 
neither open fires nor comfortable chairs 
itt all the ten thousand acres of canton- 
iment; atid so the boys troop in out of the 


Jour fireside. 


for the fire on the hearth stands for. home, 

‘Perhaps the first effort of the new. House 
is for warmth and well-being. Ayer is a 
town of old-fashioned houses. The towns- __ 
people are using every effort to make their 
hordes of uninvited visitors comfortable, but 
many of the lodgers in the town are in rooms : 
which have only the doubtful blessing of a b> 
portable oil heater. The wives of the privates, : 
with little money, are mostly housed in this 
way. We are making these lonesome young : 
women welcome to bring their knitting to 
We are trying to find them r 
congenial work to eke out the government 
allowance, and, through the deaconess, who ee 
is a registered nurse, we are taking care of 2 
them when they are sick. 

We are doing what we can for the comfort ao 
of the young women employed as waitresses; 
saleswomen, and cashiers in the many new 
business ventures the Camp has brought — 
to the town. 

With the assistance of loyal frtonals we 
are able to give continually the knitted com- 
forts which are so much appreciated. The 
Red Cross has provided for the great num- 3 
bers, but we are able to give to individuals : 
unavoidably overlooked. A sweater sent on ; 
Christmas Eve eased the holiday for an x 
artilleryman kicked by a horse and re- — : 
cuperating in the Base Hospital. A helmet ’ 
just sent will be a comfort to an engineer ~~ 
who is on the point of leaving for France. . 

The Federation House is providing an 
office and headquarters for the public safety 
committee, the group of secret service men, he 
who, by quietly and efficiently working for 
the soldiers’ physical and social welfare, “« 
have done great things to make Camp 
Devens and the twelve surrounding towns 
a model camp and zone for our fighting yet: 
men, ; 

On the front of the Federation House is a aye 
shield bearing these words: ‘“‘The Gift of the = = 
Churches to the Soldiers.” In that state- 
ment lies our work,—an endless personal 
ministry, by understanding men and women, 
to the needs of the soldier and his family Pa, 
and friends. Mr. A. H: Wardle, the de- ; 
voted superintendent, has for five months 
been at his post night and day, even sleeping — 


in the building, that he may never be absent 7 
when a call comes. i a 


This is the way it goes: A young spldiesy* . : 
arrives, eyes round and somewhat scared, — 
and says: ‘‘I’m a baker by trade. I thought . 
I was going home to-morrow to get married, ot 
but I can’t get leave; my girl is coming out | 
here to-morrow, and I don’t know how to 
fix it.’ We take on the traditional duties 
of the best man, engage the minister, plan 
a wedding treat, find lodgings for the bride, — aes 
and tactfully take his mother-in-law off. his — Bat 
hands. ; ed ; 

Two non-commissioned officers drop in ; 
on Sunday night: ‘They have brought one — y 
hundred men through from the Golden 
Gate, hey are pulling out for San Fraticisco 
after three hours in town. Can they have > 

a shower bath? They come out rai 8:3 
clas and cheerful, chat awhile about the 
glories of the West, and then art, lea 
eof i We ed te a 
and taking with them our answering to 
of enchant bake beans, tesbablay Brow 


{ om 


ae 


fe begs to: oor and ‘trusts t to receive 
your pancatine order.’ 

“He takes two pages to handle a simple 
situation and still ‘leaves it in the air.’ 

“He chills the interest which prompted 
the inquiry and too often tums the customer 
elsewhere.” 

The sales-manager who handles busiriess in 


ae - ew vealls:to ablelit we can’t find 2 

_ sttitable place near by for his wife and three-_ 
Z nx - year-old boy. He hasn’t~ seen much of 
* dug them i in a long time, and he expects to “go 
across” soon. “They transfer us regulars 


often.” The little boy won’t make much | this way may continue to do business a 
trouble. He doesn’t know much about 4| long time on the past reputation of the house 


home, ‘and he has learned to be quiet. 
"The day after Thanksgiving a man of the 
Ambulance train came in. He hopes to 
drive mules on the eastern front. He 
wishes to say that he enjoyed his dinner— 
two turkeys to seven people. We had 
arranged for his entertainment, bit he can’t 
help wondering where we shall be next 
_ Thanksgiving. Then we sit down and talk 
Byes it all over, until by and by it seems less 
important where any of us aré next Thanks- 
giving provided we have done the square 
thing right along: ~ 
_ Christmas was a strange time. At the 
Federation: Hut we were brave with wreaths 
- and red ribbons, and, with the help of a 
secret service man, off duty for an hour, I 
trimmed a tree while a company of the 
301st Engineers, just out of quarantine for 
- measles, and celebrating with a parade of 
antiques and horribles, came in and stood 
oo. at attention. Christmas Day was endless 


or on the merits of the goods he sells, but he 
is himself not a constructive factor i in building 
up business. 

Are these statements not suggestive to 
those of us who are called to the active 
ministry? Do we not feel ourselves like 
sales-managers laboring hard to gain public 
attention for the thing which we represent 
in the midst of many competitive interests? 
Are we trying as hard as these men to learn 
how to succeed? Are we training ourselves 
in the fine art of presenting our case to the 
public in the best way to secure the results 
we wish for? Or are we lazily trusting to 
the reputation of our church or the merits of 
our cause to win attention and secure action? 
Business houses are spending much time and 
money in the critical analysis of success and 
failure and in training men in the funda- 
mental principles of publicity and salesman- 
ship, without which no concern to-day can 


prosper. 


___ festivity. Sixty men spent the evening at] Apply these suggestions to ourselves and 

x“ _ the Federation Hut. Every barracks cele-| our sermons and see how they indicate 
_-_-—sbrated. I chaperoned dancing. There| methods of improvement. We might say 
% __- Were sixty-five young women present. We} of some of us all the time and of most of us 
dined with the mess off tin plates. Never | much of the time-— 


YE was Christmas more filled with the spirit of 
Him whom we were celebrating, for we all 
helped. As one of the boys said, ‘You see, 
lady, a great many of us have a great respect 
for Christmas.’’ 


He writes a lot of sermons, but seldom hits 
the mark. 

He overlooks the questions of the people 
and takes too mtich for granted. 

Sermons are simply sermons to him; he 
has no conception of the personal touch 
which wins good-will and new converts. 

He is so immersed in the expression of his 
own ideas that he forgets the hearers’ interests 
entirely. 

He chills the interest which prompted the 
hearer to come to church and often turns 
him elsewhere. 

Whenever a minister feels that while his 
pulpit work has good style and thought it 
lacks the power of getting the full results 
he desires, he will find the critical sugges- 
tions of modern sales literature stimulating. 
It is even better than most of the homiletic 

writings addressed to divinity students, 
because it is more scientific, constructive, 
and practical. The salesman bears in mind 
that he must secure arp, by which he means 
attention, interest, decision. One must lead 
to the other. A man must win all three 
points or his efforts are lost. The psychology 
of securing results in business is not es- 
sentially different from the psychology of 
success in morals and religion. People must 
be influenced by securing attention, by 
awakening interest, and by leading them to 
a decision, if any progress is to be made in 
building up a church. How to accomplish 
this is the every-day problem of every 
minister. The purpose of this article is to 
suggest more frequent reading of the splendid 
business literature now being published. 
and new business. © There is a means adapted to every end and 
in the expression of his|a cause for every effect. The divine law is 
Ss ‘that we find out the means to employ and 
_ | Use it diligently. 


- Business Literature for Ministers. 


W. A, VROOMAN. » 


Some business-training literature is sug- 
gestive to the ministerial mind. Success in 
the ministry as in» business depends upon 
ss Securing =good results. These results are 

_ measured in both cases by service rendered 
to this community and by the growth of 
good-will and patronage. The service 
rendered by the merchant may be chiefly 
» Material and by the minister moral, but 

the successful enlargement of that service 
_ depends upon the impression made upon 
those to whom it is offered. - 

- How shall that impression be made so 
Pekderoake interest and desire and to inspire 
- confidence and support? How shall that 

pression be made so as to obtain friendly 
He 


even — bee postaabe co-operation? 


Se etcANT Dattaeh Petites on the subject says of 
’ an ineffective sales-manager:— 
6 2 He writes a lot of letters, but seldom hits 


bh 


lea: ‘questions, making further 


the personal touch 


The Social “sai Council of Unitarian 
Women, at theif annual meeting held Jan- 
wary 3 in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, passed a resolution favoring 
the ratification by the Massachusetts Legis- 
latute of the National Prohibition Amend- 
ment to thé Constitution. A committee of 
three was appointed to ask all the Unitarian 
churches of Massachusetts to go on record for 
the measure and ask their State Senators and 
Representatives to vote for it. The bill pro- 
hibits manufacture, sale, importation, or 
exportation of all intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes, but allows manufacture 
and sale for medicinal, mechanical, and sacra-, 
mental purposes. It was pointed out at the 
meeting that in the United States Hotisé of 
Representatives 24 States voted solidly for 
the measure, 36 States gave a majority for it, 
6 States broke even, and only 6 States gave 
a majority against. Massachusetts voted 
against it~($ to’ 6), but Mr: William Tilton, 
the speaker ag the meeting, said, ‘‘ Though we 
have been laggards in this great reform, we 
can still redeem ourselves and help the causé 
enormously by being the first State to ratify 
the amendment.” 


Detroit’s Best Christmas. 

A movement whieh + was inaugurated five 
years ago in Detroit, Mich. , by Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, minister of’ the First Unitarian 
Church, has grown into a remarkable com- 
munity enterprise: Mr. Shippen organized 
a group of neighbors, mostly children, to sing 
carols on Christmas Eve for charity. ‘They 
called themselves “The Eliot Street Waits.” 
They sang the best of the old English carols, 
keeping the custom up “every year and 
collecting on the average fifty dollars along 
a short route. The Children’s Aid Society, 
appreciating this annual donation, organized 
last year a few other. groups of carolers. 
This extension of Mr. Shippen’s idea proved 
so successful that for Christmas, 1917, an 
organization was effected on a large scale. 
Ministers, Sunday-school workers, and mu- 
sicians were called ‘together, and a per- 
manent society was formed, to be known as 
“The Children’s Aid Christmas Carolers 
of Detroit,” with a large and representative 
board of officers. 

Two months of hard work, involving a 
publicity campaign conducted by experts, 
have borne fruit. On Christmas Eve there 
assembled two hundred and fifty groups of 
singers, about four thousand strong, repre- 
senting the principal churches of all. de- 
nominations. The weather was. favorable, 
routes had been carefully laid out, and wel- 
come candles were lighted in thousands 
of homes. Many of the groups were 
gaily costumed in red and white capes 
and hoods. They sang -and. conquered. { 

-The response was most generous, the total 
sum collected being over $3,300 with several 
groups yet to be heard from,—the. re- 
sult exceeding the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. On the evening of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27, an inspiring carolers’. festival was 
held in the beautiful St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Preceding this a supper was served in the 
parish house for officers, group leaders, 
deputy-treasurers, and. chaperoties, a large 
and enthusiastic gathering over. which it 


was Mr: , Shippen’s privilege. sae _ preside. 
Surely the ecclesiastical millennium i is coming 
when a Unitarian minister presides at a 


cathedral- supper. and. speaks from... the | 
chancel. A local trust company, which had 
received .the individual. group collections, | 
sent one of,its officers to report the amounts 
collected, much friendly rivalry being mani- 
fested by the different church groups: ~The 


Unitarian church, distinguished itself, having | 


organized five groups whose total collections 
amounted to $244: 

Already there are plans to double the force 
of-carolers another year, to develop the 
interest shown in surrounding towns, and 
to inspire other cities if possible to engage in 
a similar community enterprise. In spite 
of the. war, never before did Detroit have so 
happy a Christmas Eve. 


Winning the Gar in the Kiteben. 
The Pledge of the Grocers. 


If you-do not get reasonable prices from 
your retail grocer on canned corn, tomatoes, 
and peas, ask him: why not. Inform him 
that a.statement.was issued from Washing- 
ton on November 1 that the effect of the new 
licensing system of the Food Administration 
should be, felt immediately in lower prices, 
in many stores, of the-articles named above. 
Then read this to him:— 

“Many lines; of canned goods were bought 


by dealers at low prices last spring on future 


eontracts. These goods are now being 
delivered, the canning season being at an 
end. -If. dealers take only a reasonable 
margin of profit on these goods, the prices 
to the consumer. should be correspondingly 
low. It is: expected that goods which the 
wholesalers still have on hand and which were 
bought early will be sold on a lower margin 
under the licensing .regulations than has 
prevailed up tothe present, and also in 
accordance with voluntary assurances given 
by them to the Food Administration. The 
Food “Administration is hopeful of the 
patriotic co-operation of retailers in this 
regard. At a meeting recently held in 
Washington, representatives of the retail 
grocery trade passed resolutions in which 
was included the following :— 

““We pledge ourselves to the United States 
Government not. to sell any of the funda- 
mental necéssities at a margin of profit over 


the delivered cost’ to the merchant that will} 
‘mas vacation. 
(on Thursday which has been given to his 


yield to him more than a reasonable living 
profit, irrespective of the market conditions 
at time of re-sale; and we pledge ourselves 
to urge other grocers, whether under the 
licensing plan or not; to the end that margins 


of profit by retail grocers throughout the } 


country over the cost to them shall not be 
greater . than prevails.under normal condi- 
tions. We urge that each rétail grocer. act 
individually, and that he sell the.staple 
foods at no greater profit than is reasonable 
in accordance with their cost; and his indi- 
vidual cost).of doing business, as»sanctioned 
by ‘the United States Food Administration.’” 
This resolution had the support of the, en 
tire. executive: committee of the. National 
Retail Grocers Association, representatives of 
the principal state and local retail organiza- 


tions, and: of large systems of chain’ stores. 


and many prominent independent: “rétailers 
from: Maine to California, hide 


‘cussions and questions. 
‘tion will occur on January 31. 


»,Tell your grocer this is the Food Adminis- 

‘tration’ s statement... Every. consumer has 
a right to. put this matter up to the retail 
grocer, and ought to do it, in the interest of 
all. _ Public sentiment and community co- 
operation can greatly aid the Food. Adminis- 
tration in its steady aim to lower the cost 
of the necessities:of life. Do your part. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston :— 


Previously acknowledged ..................2- 
Florence Branch Alliance. .........2..........- 
RUETIONG.\s seutcatt Genemiets asa ihs dine 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz (additional). . 

A Friend. . 

Women’s “Alliance of. the ‘Unitarian “Church, 


Bernardston, Mass.. 4 12.00 
Fanainle Branch Alliance... ....+.+.....s... 25.00 
Mrs. E. G. M. Barney 2.00 
Grace Chapel Branthe Alliance, Green’ Harbor, 

Mass. . 1.00 


First Church i in Roxbury, (additional). . 


Unitarian Women’s Alliance, Fall River, Mass.. 5.00 

Through the New England Associate Alliance the 

following Branch Alliances:— 

(RSEEH WCGBUGH AOR ate, oe ce cs eh be cette oe 10.00 
Dubridge/ Masa Spor. sith. fas dice 10.00 
West Roxbuty Mages os cis o0.s dass picteas os des 10.00 
Hast Pepperell Washes sk. cs etek ce ces 5.00 
$8 363.53 


Additional contributions are earnestly 
solicited. They are to be applied to the sup- 
port of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, to 
supplying books and magazines, to the ex- 
penses of a parish social worker among the 
girls of the community, to the support of the 
religious and recreational work of the Church 
Federation of Ayer (a union of five denomina- 
tions), and to the rehabilitation of the Uni- 
tarian church in Ayer, to make it a more at- 
tractive centre for the soldiers. All these 
endeayors are now actively going forward. 
The volunteer chaplains are at work at the 
Camp, the social worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, 
is in residence at the Girls’ Club, the Unitarian 
church is being rehabilitated, and the Hut 
of the Church Federation is in active opera- 
tion. To carry this work forward ade- 
quately will require $15,000. Please send 
subscriptions promptly. 


News of the Tuckerman School. 


Dr. Earl M. Wilbur’s course in Unitarian 
History was concluded just before the Christ- 
During January, the hour 


subject will be devoted to reviews with dis- 
The final examina- 


It is planned to continue the study of 
‘Unitarian History by visits to several first 
‘parish churches, and such visits will be sup- 
| plemented by accounts of the history of the 
churches when practicable. 

The course in Story-telling -which is pre- 


fsented in alternate years will begin next 


Saturday, January 12, at 9.30. The course 
will be given by Miss Lillian B. Poor, and 
its aims are entirely practical. ‘The lessons 
are designed to help members of the class to 
an appreciation of a good story; to show 
‘what are appropriate selections of stories 
for special occasions and audiences, and to 
teach how to tell a story. There will be 


special story hours from time to time to give 


practice to the. points « that ‘iets satchel te 


All who are interested are urged to bepresent 
at the opening lecture, and this invitation. is 


extended particularly to the members of 


Dr. Andress’ class in Psychology and .Teach- 


ing, which meets at half-past ten: Both of 


these courses are given in Channing Hall, 
and by a special arrangement they are 
offered free of charge. Teachers will» find 
both .courses extremely valuable. . |: 

Several timely gifts to the School»and 
Student House are gratefully acknowledged: 
The friend who last year gave an umbrella 
jar, which has been constantly used, supple- 
ments her gift with a neat umbrella stand of 
larger capacity, which is a great convenience. 
The friend whose gift of magazines for the 
living-room gave much pleasure last year 
has renewed subscriptions to three of the 
best. The handsome wreaths with = scarlet 
bows which decorated the windows of the 
school-room during the holidays:came with 
Christmas candies for all the residents of the 
house. These were tokens of the ‘thought of 
another friend whose gifts have given — 
comfort and pleasure. 


Pi 


Golden Anniversary of Dr, Chaffin. 


The beautiful church at North Easton, 
Mass., was the scene of a very pleasant 
gathering on the evening of New Year’s 
Day, when the friends of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
William L. Chaffin met to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his installation as 
pastor of the church. The members of the 
church gathered in large numbers despite 
the severe cold of the night, and many others 
came from the other churches of the town 
and neighborhood, to testify of their affec- 
tion and esteem and their appreciation of 
the good work and beneficent influence Dr. 
and Mrs. Chaffin have exerted throughout 
the community. Many friends who were 


é 


. 
= >» ee 


unable to be present sent letters of affec- | 


tionate greeting and remembrance. A book 
containing the signatures of past and present 
parishioners was presented conveying — 
loving and reverent greetings. 

A short address of welcome, and of as- 
surance to the pastor and his wife of the 
continued and deepening love and venera- 
tion of the church and the community, was 
made by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. John S. Ames. 
Horton of Boston, who has been in many 
ways associated with Dr. Chaffin and with 
members of the congregation, spoke with 
great force and acceptance of the minister’s 
work as illustrated by the long and fort- 
unate service of Dr. Chaffin in North 
Easton. He pointed out the qualities in 
this happy pastorate which have won the 


love and reverence of. the community and, 3 


have helped to mould and enlarge the life 
of the church. Fitting words of. response 
to this glowing and deserved tribute were 
spoken by Dr. Chaffin. . 

It may be permikted to. one ra ee ‘haa 


Rev. Dr. BE. A. - 


known Dr. Chaffin and ‘his. “devoted wife 


for sixty years, and, as classmate, fello 
worker, and friend, has known much of 
conditions and. spirit of this long 
ministry, to witness of his convi 
exceptionally fortunate character 
nently rich and fruitful results, 
proms oe ‘Dr. Chaffin’s a 


© 
* 


af 


r the larger part ‘of his life 
x  long-continued © physical weak- 
8; but the opportunity to settle down 


: Say | énthis © then ‘small and quiet community 


‘, 


furtiished just the work he was able to under- 
take, and his undaunted spirit and ‘earnest 
_ purpose. have been “met by the kindly con- 
sideration and loyal co-working of the people. 
His long ministry has constantly grown in 
power and influence. ‘Dr. Chaffin’s genial 
temper,’tireless industry, and earnest prac- 


tical spirit have made him not only the 


trusted public servant of the church and 
town and the valued friend of all, but have 


opened to him fields of local historical re- 


search in which he has become eminent, 


usefulness and large public service. He is 
also’ most fortunate in the happy relations 


that exist between him and his associate 


in the ministry of the church, Rev. Fred R. 
Tewis: May his serene and active old age 
continue to bless his many friends and the 
community which holds him in loving re- 
gard and honor! . H. H. B. 


’ ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already adsaredse! + $4,385.35 
1s Mrs. A. Gi “Bullock, ‘Worcester, 
Mass... sshd 100.00 
5. George Folsom, Bangor, Mahia 5.00 
os 6. Second Church in Boston, Mass. . 25.00 
- 6. George Falconer, Montreal, Can... 50.00 
~ 7. James S. Russell, Boston, Mass... . 50.00, 
é 8. Associate Members Milder see tags a's 13.00 
‘10. The First Church in Roxbury..... 366.00 
. 11. The First Church in Roxbury, 
CIC's Mass., to create a ri membership 50.00 
_ 11. Society in Chico Mass.. = 40.00 
11. Sunday School, hicopee, Mass.. 3.00 
rr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, 
1 Sete Masa s. ERT SR. BORG 25.00 
- 12. Third Society, Hingham, Mass.... . 103.14 
: 14. Society in Newport, 167.15, 
17. Society in St. Paul, Minn.......... 150.20 
18. Second Church, Salem, Mass......... 213.00 
19. Sunday School, Springfield, Moe 50.00 
20. Society in South Natick, Mass.. 13-56 
20. E. B. Blake, Greenfield, Mas.. 50.00 
2 20. Society in Charlestown, N.H.. 23.00 
22. Society in Clinton, Mass........... 53+50 
24. Society in Bernardston, Mass.. 25-00 
28. Mrs. visa E. Hawley, Marathon, 
gages ogi dogs he iy sr ce Ce Mae a 100.00 
; 31. Mrs. Frieda pines, “Cushman, 
_Sharon, Mass. . 50.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 


ae SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 19. Society in Portsmouth, N.H....... 


he tS Sar $6,135.90 


Henry M. Wits, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘-* 


=. Robinson's New Service. 


{ be. ‘blind indeed who has over- 
determination of the Administra~ 


tter ‘character than the 
‘had - ‘before. Secretary 


the matter | in an address 


25.00 


War Department 
pany Camp Activities— 


r ton ea May, ‘when. he 


itis hic beeit competed $e: parts, ‘the seat: dealing with the control | 
| of liquor and the ‘suppression of prostitution, 


the second with the constructive side, which 
again falls into two parts; namely, the 
direction of social forces within the camps, 
and of the forces outside the camps ' ‘in ad- 
jacent communities. © 

Within the camp jurisdiction has Beaii 
granted to the .Young Men’s’ Christian 
Association. and the Knights of Columbus. 
Outside the camps the War Department 
has assigned to the American Recreation 
Association the task of organizing and co- 


}ordinating the existing agencies, and develop- 
|ing new ones, in order that, so far as possible, 


the communities adjacent to the camps shall 


] |/be made safe and homelike for the soldiers. 
and made for him many positions of great | 


There is probably no community in th® 


fentire country which faces a greater oppor 
| tunity or responsibility in this matter than 
|Newport News. 


It is betraying no mili- 
tary secret to state that it is one of the chief 
ports of embarkation. As I write, late at 
night, a great body of troops is marching past 
in the direction of one of the big transports 
anchored in the pleasant waters of Hampton 
Roads. Before dawn they will be on their 
way to France. 

The spirit with which these men go forth 


‘will be determined to a degree by their en- 


vironment during these last days in their 
own country. 

The devotion ahd efficiency with which 
Newport News has set itself to this great 
task is inspiring. It is confronted by social 
and economic problems little short of stag- 
gering. Within twelve months its population 
has increased from a normal figure of twenty 
thousand to forty thousand. The number 
of troops at the three camps located here is 
constantly increasing. 

The churches, the fraternal organizations, 


'the various social and civic clubs, are doing 


everything in their power to meet this un- 
expectéd obligation; but all concede their 
inability to perform more than a fraction 


}of the service required. To me it is a high 
/privilege to act as intermediary between 


camp and community at such a strategic 
point as this. 

So far as I know, bare is no Unitarian 
minister serving as chaplain at Camps 
Hill, Stuart, and Morrison nor at Langley 
Field. I may be wrong; IhopeIam. And 
if any of our Unitarian families have sons 


~ lin any of these camps, and care to address 


me at the Camp Community Bureau, First 
National Bank Building, specifying exactly 
their rank and detachment, I-shall be happy 
to make some attempt to renew the asso- 
ciations which we prize in our own religious 
household. 


; ALSON H. ROBINSON. 
Newport News, Va. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


— 


In reply to inquiries from a number of sub- | 


scribers regarding an extra copy of the 


‘Register which they have received the past | 


few weeks, it may be stated that these copies 


were sent (as explained in a note in the 
1| Register of December 6) for the remainder 
1 | of the year 1917 to those whose stbscriptions 


to the Unitarian Advance had not expired. 
The list was large, and it was impossible to 
correct it. 


he “Unitarian Ministers” ‘Monday © Clab 
| will meét at 25 Beacon: Street, Boston, on 
January. 14,” 60 “11 A.M.” Rev. Ralph’ H. 
Cheever of Boston will preside. * There: will 
be a discussion of ester F. Ward’s book-on’ 


“The Philosophy of Sociology,” to bécon- 


sidered by Rev. ‘William A. Wood of gio 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass." se 


ELI H. CASLER PLAITING: CO. 
OF 13 WINTER STREET . 
HAS MOVED TO 


8 WINTES STREET, BOSTON 


If you wish to increase your working effi- 
ciency, to have energy plus, to become radiant 
with health, you must: increase - the red 
corpuscles by oxygenating the blood. Try 
Oxyoline Vapor. One week’s treatment free; 
Jan. 14 to Jan. 20. Mrs. Ruth Colt Jackson 
214 Huntington Ave, Suite41. Tel. B.B, 6350. 


CRESCENT REST. 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.tne M- HALLETT, 
Marcaret E. Jarvis, 


FRANK C, BROWN — 
Rare & Fine Books 


44 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
_ Men’s Furnishing Goods ~ Nee 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


. References. 


Tel. 2597-M 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition, 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. - 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


98 FEDERAL STREET, -.  . BOSTON. — : 


THE 


BORO SANITARIM : 


From the effects oe 


“a it 
“aD HUMIDIFIER 
Harigs on back of radiator 
THREE FOR $3.00 


* Carrier ‘charges prepaid on 
‘receipt of price >. 2+: 


~ GEO. H. PRIGGEN C0., Inc. 


319 DOVER ST., S{BOSTON 
i & Tel. BEACH.7050 


ingham and Rev. George W. Cooke of Wake- 


field. The discussion will be open to general 
participation. ~The public is invited. 


~ Rev.’ Miles Hanson is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for a probationary period 
of six months, ending May 1, 1918. Charles 
T, Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Committee for New England. 


On Wednesday, January 16, a ects on 
Peru and the Incas with colored lantern- 
slides will be given by Rev. H. A. Man- 
chester ‘at Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
at 2.30 P.M. . Tickets, 25 cents each, may be 
obtained at 25 Beacon Street, Room Io. 
The entire receipts will be used for the 
printing of Cheerful Letter. 


Brief religious services are held each day in 
Room 3, the headquarters of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. They begin at 11.50 A.M., and 
close at noon. They consist of a reading 
from the Scriptures, a prayer, and a hymn. 
The public is cordially invited toattend. Dr. 
S. A. Eliot has conducted the opening services. 
Other. ministers of the headquarters staff 
will take their turn. This beautiful innova- 
tion is already proving its efficacy. 


Noon-day services in King’s Chapel for 
week of January 14: January 14, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; January 15, 
Rev. James E. Gregg, First Church of 
Christ, “Pittsfield; January 16, Rev. Charles 
Albert Moore, D.D., All Souls, Congrega- 
tional Church, Bangor, Me.; January 17, 
President George E. Horr, D.D., Newton 
Theological Institution; January 18, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D., Harvard Divinity 
School; January 19, Eugital service, Mal- 
colm Lang, organist. 


The regular meeting of the executive board 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women was held at headquarters, Decem- 
ber 28. The president of the League, 
Mrs. Bishoprick, will attend the out-of-town 
Alliance meeting in Philadelphia as a dele- 
gate from the New York League. A small 
amount having been collected for a head- 
quarters clock but not now needed for that 
purpose, it was voted as a fund for repairing 
the headquarters room where 250 visitors 
have been welcomed since November 22. 
The collection to be taken at the February 
League meeting will be given to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The announce- 
ment that the income from $5,000 has been 
given to the League by Mrs. Mary Richardson 
was received with gratitude and applause. 


Mrs. W. L. Voigt, a League member recently | 


returned from “over there,” spoke very briefly 
of her work and the establishment of a 


creche. 
Churches. 


BROOKFIELD, 
Walter A. Tuttle: The Methodist Society 
of this town having. decided inthe 
fall to close its church for the winter, Mr. 
Tuttle invited its people to make their 
church home with this society. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and the Methodist and 
Unitarian people are finding inspiration in 
their united worship. A number of the 
Methodist children have also joined this 


Sunday-school and Girls’ Clubs The food | 
conservation committee is reporting ‘to the} 


Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 


Government the food-saving record of the 


families and has arranged for a demon- 


stration of liberty-bread making for the 
benefit of the townsfolk. The church war 
council has placed a Roll of Honor at the 
church entrance. Two Girls’ Clubs, under 
direction of Mrs. Tuttle, are busy with work 
for the soldiers. “They also sent out Thanks- 
giving baskets to the re and shut-ins in 
town. ~ 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William M. Taylor: In February, 
1916, at the suggestion of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Mr. Taylor in company with Rev. Messrs. 
Conner, Byrnes, and Savage held an eight-day 
series of lectures in Nashville. In October, 
1916, Dr. Eliot called upon Rev. William 
Channing Brown and Mr. Taylor to spend a 
week in this city and make further effort in 
behalf of Unitarian thought. At the end of 
the week a society of nine members was 
formed. Mr. Taylor was invited to remain 
with them for a season to further test the 
situation, and with the aid of the American 
Unitarian Association he was able to do so. 
The support was renewed in September, 
1917. About fifty people have joined the 
fellowship and as many more have become 
interested in liberal religion. Several of the 
members have gone to Unitarian churches in 
other cities. One example of the work fol- 
lows: A lady, who is a member of an orthodox 
church, came to the minister and stated that 


-her daughter was about to marry a young 


physician who was an atheist. The minister 
met him, invited him to the services and in 
two weeks he was rejoicing in the fellowship. 


Business Notices. 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS have recently established 


‘a branch office in a fine residence on Harvard Street, Brook- 


line, which they have equipped like a home, w here funeral 
services may be held, and friends travelling from a distance 


stay for a few days in comfort and quiet. 


THE NEW LITTLE BUILDING on Boylston Street 
has been called a palace. In Paris it would be so termed. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere in this country or 
abroad a business structure more satisfying to the critical 
architectural eye, handsomer without, more cheerful 
within, and more lavish in conveniences for those who use 
it commercially. Among its extraordinary features are the 
rest-rooms for both men and women; the committee- 
room, furnished like a bank’s, which may be used without 
cost by any tenant; the freight-rooms on each floor with 
their speciat elevators, making it possible for merchandise 
to be received and tenants to move out or in without an- 
noyance to any other inmate; the filtered and chilled 
water on each floor and the handsome thermos bottles for 
each office. All of these offices are especially well lighted 
and ventilated, because of the unusual and excellent con- 
struction of the windows. Boston has reason to be proud 
of its new Little Building. 


‘Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 
200 Huntington Ave. 


Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Dotel Directory. 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Bostoa’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms $2; with bath, $2.50and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 


Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, . 


This means that the Saciety. i is pane Rise ad agree 
reason. The indebtedness is great to. the aA 
American. Unitarian Association for sending ee, 
us such men as Dr; Samuel M. Crothers, Rey. aS 
Samuel R. Maxwell, and Rev. Samuel B. ee. 
Nobbs; also for the co-operation of Miss — 
Blake and others of the Post-Office Mission 

of Worcester, Mass. Nashville is the dis- 
tributing point and headquarters of all the 
most important educational and religious in- 
stitutions covering this territory. Peabody 

and Vanderbilt Universities are located here. ~ 


s 
~ "> 


Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant: January 6 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Fp cue 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


guled 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. * 
_ Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston’’ - 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at rr. Church open daily from twelve o i: noon 
to 5 P.M. nf 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Pi 0 : 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James 
Fairiey, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church » 
service at Ir. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, -Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church . <4 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daliy from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 3 
House Sunday, January 13, Rev. Sheed Anderson ’ 
will preach. Church service at 21x a.m. Church school at 
9.45 AM. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. ‘ 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner “ Tremont and ‘School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rey. 
Sydney % Snow. Morning service at 10.30. * Mr. Snow ‘al 
wall Vesper service at 4 P.M. Mr. Brown will 
prea thie every day at noon. Orfendailygtor2. — 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with che Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Chucck 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, | , 
further notice, for Sunday moming worship: Service. at 
10.30. r. Sperry and Mr. Park will pre on altemate 
Sundays. "The Sunday-school and all cpanel Sccevitaed Will < E 
continue as usual in the First Church Ch w 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, — 
minister. Discrples School at~— Sie Social service 
class at 10.75 AM. Mrs. — 
Unitarian Temperance Society be 
Prohibition.” Sy Sige and © 


Church service a Hee wid iy. rC 

Dole, D.D. Deciples "Gnd at 4 P.M. All sea 

and a cordial invitation is extended to the pul 
) carito Jersey. 


Cer Tpsyicleiaetd 


att ) ee the man whose faithful ministry of 


“strengthen | the things that .remain.”’ 
eommunion. service; now symbolic, 


The 
was 


“t 4 


held, and a service flag bearing twelve stars,|_§ 


a gift to the church, was unfurled in a solemn 
and impressive manner which deeply touched 
the hearts of the 336 people present. They 
united with the double choir in singing the 
hymn, “Oh, beautiful for spacious skies.” 
The union of the Winslow - ‘Congregational 
Society and the parent church, which began 
last November, continues to bring together 
two churches in a lasting friendship. New 
Year greetings were sent by the two ministers 


to all members of both congregations as |— 


hae FOG 


. “Let us go forth as. comrades, thus to give 
All that we have that sometime men may 
live ; ; 
In peace. Let us keep steady under strain, 
_ » Courageous through all hardship, calm in 
’ pain. 
“Be of good cheer,’—a Comrade long ago 
F ought His way and overcame His foe.” 


_ Troy, N. y, AN Souls Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles J. Dutton: Though the Regis- 
ter has not heard recently from this parish, 
it is doing its work a little better than in 
some time past: The church opened in 
September with its’ new minister, Rev. 

- Charles J. Dutton. The past four months the 
attendance has more than doubled. The 
Sunday-school shows the same increase. 
Prof. Daugherty, a mew member, a pro- 
fessor at the Rensselaer Polytechnical Col- 
lege, will become the head of the school in a 
few weeks. It will be graded, and a paid 
teacher secured for the children. The once- 
a-month evening service has had an average 
attendance of a hundred, and on Christmas 
Fea thirteen members were received into 

the church. The Alliance has its own Red | 
Cross Society. A service flag with seven 
stars is flying. Six of the men are officers in 
the Service. The church has its place in 
this city and will try to fill it 


Unitarian 
The 


-Younestown, Ount10.—First 
Church, Rey. Frederick M. Bennett: 


_Sunday-school of this society has proved its 


sympathy for the starving and destitute 
children of foreign lands by a contribution 
Fs of an even sixty dollars to this appealing 
-* cause. The officers of the school feel that 
for its size this is probably the largest Sunday- 
school gift for this purpose in the country. | 
ty Nor have the citizens of Youngstown been 
Fe slackers, for through various organizations 
there have been raised more than twenty 


- different kinds. 
oe cy Batt iy. 


‘The eases Yaddanh! famous for their 
ry jy are reported to use the young buds, 


Four FREE lesson beginning Wednes- 


‘million dollars for war relief and work of]. 


a substitute for okra in}: 


and secure a good salaried position through a course at 


| BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 


THE NEW LITTLE BUILDING 


First of its: kind in Boston. 

Best of its kind in United States. 

12 floors of cheerful offices and select shops. 
Perfect elevator service. : 
Direct passage from Boylston St. Subway into 
building, 

Every variety of service found under one roof. 
Special window construction provides light on 
darkest days. 

Here women may make their purchases in com- 
fort, at distinctive stores. 


- over six years is’ bearing fruit in larger} 
attendance and hearty . co-operation to|” 


LITTLE BUILDING 

BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS 
ROOMS 901-905 

TELEPHONE,BEACH 501. 


Schools in Little Building. Shops in Little Building. 


MISS SYLVESTER 


HATS 


ROOMS 306-318 


Macdonald Commercial School 


STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TY PEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training DODGE 
Pe Beige reste Sessions DESIGNER OF DISTINCTIVE 
Tel. BEACH 4822 
MILLINERY 


ROOM 418 LITTLE BUILDING TEL. BEACH 5769-M 


MISS A. E. MONAHAN 
DISTINCTIVE UNDERWEAR 
BRASSIERES 


MADE TO ORDER. 
ROOM 839, Tel. 1898-R 


B. F. GOLDTHWAIT 


EMBROIDERY 
GOWNS A SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ROOM 717 : 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 
FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY 


Smart Serge Frocks 


FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR AT WAR PRICES 


Rooms ELLIOTT 701-03 
ANNA D. SCHWARZ 


Formerly with Byron E. Bailey Co. 


The Institute that teaches you to 


SPEAK FRENCH 
AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


COURSE: 30 LESSONS $12 


PRIVATE LESSONS each $1.50 


Tel. Beach 5514-—W 


day, January 16, 1918, at 11:00 a.m., 
3:15, 5:15, 7:15 P.M. 


ATTEND ANY HOUR YOU LIKE 


: mie epi G ow ns hie eee 
Dussault School of Languages; ros 7 OWNS 


8@ BOYLSTON STREET 
; MISS SPROUL 


ELECTRIC NEEDLE SPECIALIST 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR _ 
REMOVED AT $1.00 A TREATMENT 


Room 1122 Tel. Beach 5298-R 


LENDING LIBRARY 
ALL LATEST FICTION 
2 cts. a Day 
posit. 


All bone 0. Wee Stories. ROOM 428 : 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


earn a New Profession 
—FILING— 


Day, Evening and. Correspondence Courses 
Visitors invited. Booklet upon request 


" Pleasantriea, 


es 


“Do come over this everingee Said Mrs. 


“Twickembury, “and the girls will make some 


smudge.” 


“Bother it! I left my watch upstairs on 
the dressing-table. I feel too tired to run 
after it.” ‘“‘If you wait long enough, it’ll 
run down.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


“I’m hurrying to tell you this,’ hastens 
N. W. C.: ““A woman came into our Red 
Cross branch, looked at the surgical dressings, 
and asked, ‘Is all this gauze cauterized?’”’ 


Under a “‘sketchy little thing’? exhibited 
by Jones there hangs a printed card which 
bears the words: ‘‘Do not touch with canes 
or umbrellas.” An appreciative small boy 
added the following postscript: ‘‘Take an 
axe” 


Richard Baxter, after the Monmouth 
Rebellion, appeared in the witness box before 
Judge Jeffreys, of evil memory, and was 
greeted by the “Butcher Judge” with— 
“Richard, I see a-rogue in thy face!”’ The 
sturdy Puritan replied, ‘“‘I was not aware, my 
lord, that I wore a mirror there!” 


Archbishop Magee of York, after 
staying at an hotel, had an extortionate 
bill presented to him by his host, who after 
receiving payment, solicitously inquired if 
his lordship had enjoyed the change and 
rest. ‘“‘No, I have had neither,’ replied 
the Archbishop; ‘‘the waiter had the change, 
‘and you’ve had the rest.” 


Bishop Stubbs was asked by a railway 
porter who was collecting his luggage, 
‘How many articles are there, sir?’’ The 
Bishop replied, ‘‘Thirty-nine.’’ The porter 
counted the parcels over again and looked 
puzzled. ‘‘I can find only fourteen, sir,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Ah,’’ replied the Bishop, with 
an indulgent smile, ‘‘I can see you are a 
Dissenter.”’ 


The minister went to the village barber, 
with whom he was at loggerheads, for a 
shave. When it was finished he proffered 
the usual twopence halfpenny. “I'll take 
it in preaching!’’ replied the barber, re- 
fusing the offered coins. 
rejoined the’ minister, with dignity, “I 
haven’t twopence halfpenny sermons.” 
“That’s all right, sir!’’ retorted the barber. 
“T’ll come twice!”’—Christian Life. 


On a birthday anniversary Senator Hoar | 


wrote to William M. Evarts and congratu- 
lated him on his length of years. In his 


reply the aged lawyer said it brought to his | 


mind an old lady in New England who had 
occasion to write to a friend about some 
matter of trifling importance, and when she |, 
reached the end of the thirteenth page 
awakened to the fact that she had been 
rather diffuse, and added, ‘‘ Please excuse 
my longevity.’’—Boston Journal, 


A manufacturing firm offered a prize for 
the best original motto for a pen. An Iowa 
man promptly sent them, ‘The pen is 
mightier than the sword,” with a request that 
they would forward the prize by mail. The 
head. of the house wrote a humorous reply, 
asking the claimant if he could prove himself 
the author of the saying. The Iowa’ man, 
evidently an honest soul, at once responded: 
“T can’t say for certain whether I read it or 
just thought “it. I’ve read McGuffey’s 
Readers and Kidd’s Elocution. and the 
Proverbs in the Bible. If it isn’t in those 
books, it is original, and you will please 
send me the money.” 


a See Sn ee Biro b- 7 t 
get it a oe gous ~: 
« > 


“My friend,” | 


a al le “ arene 


Bey Cheisttan: Register * 


DENTIST 
Tel. Beach 1584 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY , 


2 PARK SQ., BOSTON 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
- Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the son, ged 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of pat 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more servicea 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.’’ 

New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Hart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
‘come under our control.” * 

Rochester, N.Y. 

' “We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
‘day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymnal the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected. The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are ‘rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you. = 
Hartford, Conn. 

t. “We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
| Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
‘materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
| songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
jappreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
oy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
Pra S the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
‘the book unity and power.” 
Hamilton, hio. TW niversalist Stunday-school. 


. “After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a yest and com: mpecies 
jit with other ks, I found it more comp) lete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 


equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beaut, rnd simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


oS a a ial a 


: T RU CK 4 
wilacle your ashes up. stilan: or-down. Our Spiral) 


Truss Rib 
‘ground Garbage Reveivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
Write ror CaTatocus on Eaca 
_ ©, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET. = = LYNN, MASS. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND nae 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office dflosion 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. — z 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on thé following og 
t. World Brotherhood. 


6. The Civilization of Japan. 
7. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 
8. Religious India. Will India become Christian? ~ 
9. The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of Ahad dia. 
1c. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 
11. Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). , 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York ge 


Is there a Japanese Peril? 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 
_ West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUC KERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, __ 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision: 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All thet is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. oe charges. 
Scholarship.- 


PROCTOR ACADEMY __ 
ANDOVER, N.H. — we 


The MacDuffie School _ 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools, _ 
One year course. 1 
Joun MacDurrie Nek : 
Mrs. Joun MacD ies | 
(Radcl.) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro demand for 

Parish pect Sunday-School Directors, z 
i gee lements, and Club 

ea “cndogmatiy 


Se t The a ebm = 

a Yielding $810. 

Social Service Institutes 

Quarter ‘open to special stu 

Apply to F. C ORTH, Pracitigs. 
"MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
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